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A Sane Attitude 


In A MIDDLEWESTERN community a little group got to talking about the 
economic situation, and, suddenly, after a period of thought, one man remarked : 

“Did you ever happen to think how foolish some of us are in regard to the 
purchase of commodities by those who can afford them? We are inclined to scowl 
at them and criticize them, or assume that they have more money than they need. 
We should commend the person who buys a commodity when he wants it and can 
afford it, for money is like blood: all the blood in the world won't keep a single 
man alive if it isn’t circulating. This country doesn’t need more money. All it 
needs is circulation. If a man wants a thing and can afford it, he should buy. If he 
can't afford it, he shouldn't buy. He can’t be expected to buy just to be patriotic. 
His self-interest is justifiable. But there are millions of people who can afford 
things but are held back simply because of fear of criticism. Let’s applaud those 
who buy what they want and can afford, even if we ourselves can’t buy all we 
want.” 

Now, can you find a flaw in this argument? In these days we hear much talk by 
expounders of various queer economic theories, but this statement is just plain 
common sense. People all about us want and need home comforts—all sorts of things. 
If they are able to buy they are to be commended for*so deing—-THE EDITOR. 
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is eyes don't stray to other faces 


since | took my beauty experts advice 






She said: “Start tonight! Apply this beauty treatment 
to your skin. Use this soap rich in olive oil. See how 
yielding softness—youthful firmness returns to the skin.” 


ARNING—to careless youth—to 

discouraged age—to women of all 
ages who know... but too often forget, 
the lure of a soft, seductive skin. 

Don’t ignore it! Never forget it! Re- 
member—there is a simple, easy way to 

td the inviting skin of youth... to 
win back the charm that you may think 
you are losing as you grow older. 

Olive oil in soap is the answer. Doc- 
tors advise it from the time of baby’s first 
bath—even an olive oil rub before baby’s 
first bath. Beauty experts are unanimous 
in advising it to their patrons. In fact, 
nothing compares with the softening, 
soothing, firming effect of olive oil. 

But how to use olive oil. The answer is 
Palmolive Soap. For Palmolive chemists 
know the exact proportion of olive oil 
needed to produce a genuine cosmetic 
effect in soap. 

Remember—beauty claims don’t make 
a beauty soap. A real beauty soap must 
have a known beauty ingredient. 
Palmolive’s beauty claim is based on olive 
oil. Don’t expect beauty results from a 
soap that does not contain Palmolive’s 
generous olive oil content. 

Watch—expectantly, confidently for vis- 
ible results from Palmolive. Notice how 
satiny smooth and clear skin becomes 
after regular use of Palmolive Soap. 





“Don’t try this, that and the 
other thing. Olive and palm 
are the finest of cosmetic oils. 
Palmolive combines them for 
youin anexcellent skin cleanser. 
T endorse its use after prolonged 
experiment in my salon.” 

Elin Dahlstrand, 

Stockholm’s most distin- 

guished beauty expert. 








See Advertising Index, page 57 
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AROEN 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Mor than half a thousand people leave for their 
homes each evening after a happy day’s work at the 
Meredith publishing plant. Gigantic presses roar thru the 
day and night. Carloads of paper roll in, are caught up 
by the presses, and pour out again in millions upon 
millions of printed pages, assembled and bound together 
by the magic of machinery. Friends come from far and 
near to visit with us and to see how the magazine is made. 

The tower of our homelike publishing plant may be seen 
thru interlacing boughs. The building 1s a pleasant place, 
2 happy workshop indeed, and from my window I| look 
out upon a garden planted and tended by the Meredith 
Garden Club. 

You do not wonder that we of the staff are all lifted up 
and inspired by the record of the past years, for there are 
vaster scenes beyond these immediate environments. 
Beyond the Meredith garden and the presses and the 
steady stream of paper and the imposing magnitude of the 
organization, we see a million and a half homes and 
gardens. We see innumerable activities—all a part of the 
good adventure of making better homes and gardens. 
We have a real intereést-in all of them. And so we pause 
for a moment at this milestone— 

Better Homes and Gardens is just ten years old. And 
what a remarkable ten years! 

It was in the summer of 1912 that E. T. Meredith 
sensed the need of home-loving people for a magazine 
that would serve all home interests. At that time he an- 
nounced his intention of starting such a magazine, but 
before plans had progressed to any great extent the World 
War came on. Mr. Meredith served the nation in various 
capacities until the summer of 1922, when he fulfilled his 
dream by launching Fruit, Garden and Home, its name 
later changed to Better Homes and Gardens. 

The magazine has succeeded beyond his 
dreams. It seems almost inconceivable 
that within this comparatively short 
period it has reached to a circula- 
tion of more than 1,400,000 
families. 

Better Homes and Gardens 
stands unique in the pub- 
lishing world, because this 
imposing tide of power, 
reflected in advertising 
as well as in circulation, 
is based so largely 
upon the voluntary 
and freely given sup- 
oe of readers, who 

ave felt so kindly 
toward the maga- 
zine that they have 
urged their neigh- 
bors to euhecsldl 
Surely there can 
be no greater 
strength than this. 
We are impressed 
and feel humble be- 
cause this calm 
strength is literally 
yours. It isthe 
strength that comes 
from the depths 
of yourthoughtful 
home life, your ideals 
of wholesome, gracious 
living, your love for Nature 
and simple things of earth. 

The chief purpose of this 
commemoration is to ac- 
knowledge our special debt to you, 
our readers, for your loyalty, encour- 
agement, and support, and to tell you 
how very much we appreciate all the 
favors you have shown us. It would be a great 
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satisfaction indeed if we could take youall by the hand 
to say “Thank you.” 

You cannot know how your encouragement has helped. 
Because of the assistance received from you we have 
been able to keep the subscription price at a low figure. If 
the cost of obtaining subscribers is not’ increased, that 
low figure can be maintained. 

Within the past ten years many things have been 
undertaken and carried on successfully. Innumerable 
homes, graciously gardened, have been built from plans 
and suggestions in the magazine. Lily pools, rock gardens, 
and other features have followed our articles. Better food 
preparation, interior decoration, and child - training have 
been stressed. An intimate contact has been established 
with garden clubs. The Junior Garden Clubs of America, 
with a membership of more than a quarter of a million, 
has been founded. Entire areas and even cities have been 
influenced to beautify thru the More Beautiful America 
Contest, founded by Better Homes and Gardens. 

But we are not content to rest here. We are pressing on 
to greater usefulness. We are thinking, planning, for a still 
better magazine. If you will tell us what the magazine 
has meant to you and your community during the first 
ten years and what you wish it to be in the future, it 
will help us greatly. Remember, this is YOUR magazine. 

I have read thousands of your letters, and I have been 
deeply touched by the intimate drama of the years. I would 
not willingly exchange places with any editor in the world, 
for this milestone is clustered with such fruitful memories 
of a long procession of friendly, neigh- 
borly humanity, warmed and inspired 
by thegreatest romance of all time—the ‘ 
making of home and all that it means. 
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How to 
Salvage Time 


Emily Newell Blair 


Mrs. BLAIR, well known to 
Better Homes and Gardens fami- 
lies as author of ‘‘The Creation 
of a Home” series of articles 
which she wrote for the maga- 
zine in 1929, here tells how the 
homemaker can plan everyday 
work she must do so that she will 
have the leisure to do what she 


wants to do. — THE EDITOR. 


I WISH I could, but I haven’t time.”’ How 
often we hear this refrain from the lips of our 
friends! How often, indeed, we use it ourselves. 
The things we must do occupy us so completely 
that there seems no time left to do the many 
things we wish to do. 

‘Yet might it not be possible for us to salvage 
some time, even from our busy lives, if we set 
out systematically to do it! Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the busy homemaker should call in one of 
those efficiency experts who show factory managers how 
to save time. Immediately he would ask her to make a 
list of the things she did yesterday. Then he would check 
each act with the question, “Was this absolutely neces- 
sary to the result you wished to obtain?” 

If, for example, he came to an item, “‘Laundered and 
sewed into my dress the white collars and cuffs,” he 
would probably ask, “Would you not have looked as 
nice if you had bought a dress that did not require fre- 
quent laundering and sewing?” Perchance, one item was, 

“Cleaned the children’s white shoes.” And he would 
ask, “‘Is it necessary for the children to wear white 
shoes?” Another might be, “Polished the sideboard 
silver.” And he would ask, “Why keep silver on the 
sideboard to be polished weekly when glass is as pretty ?”’ 


SucHa survey of our tasks would reveal many acts that 
are not really necessary to our own or our family’s happi- 
ness but are done thoughtlessly either because others do 
them or because they serve our vanity or pleasure. Of 
course, if we get more satisfaction out of being like others 
or pleasing our vanity than we would out of using the 
time for something else, we are justified in employing it 
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that way. But the busy homemaker should be certain 
that she does. 

The efficiency expert would next inquire how much 
time she gave to each task. If, for instance, she said that 
it took her an hour and a half to clear her breakfast table, 
do her dishes, and set her kitchen to rights, he would 
inquire how her kitchen is arranged. If he found that her 
tea-cloths were in one corner, her sink in another, her 
cupboards in another, he would estimate how many 
minutes she could save if they were all in one corner. 


IF SHE is a meticulous homemaker who insists on put- 
ting every pot and pan under cover after each meal and 
leaving her kitchen as clear as possible of any indication 
of the use to which it is put, he might ask her if it would 
not save her time if she put the dishpans over her sink, 
the pans she meant to use again for the next meal 
exactly where she would use them, the dishes on the 
drainboard when they might be carried to the lunch 
table. 

If she had listed, “Interrupted by telephone call for 
fifteen minutes,” he would ask if it was necessary to talk 
so long. Some of the women who never have time to do 
the things they want to do would [ Continued on page §/ 
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Bulbs I Plant in the Fall 


A. W. Anderson McCully 


Pisevy bulbs are the most satisfactory garden 
investment I know. We are always sure of bloom from 
good ones, for the flowers and food are already stored in 
the hearts of the bulbs when we plant them. Properly 
cared for, they will multiply from year to year. The so- 
called Dutch bulbs are easily pleased and with very little 
protection will tolerate considerably below-zero tempera- 
ture. 

What to plant and where and how? Let’s look first at 
bulbs in general. The true bulb is a fleshy affair made up 
of layers or scales. There are two principal points in their 
cultivation—keep stagnant moisture out of the layers 
and provide nourishment to build up next year’s fleshi- 
ness in the bulbs. 

Good drainage and a crumbly garden loam usually 
prevent rot. In damper places or heavier soils it is wiser 
to rest the bulb itself on a thin layer of sharp sand. In 
stagnant soils the usual under layer of drainage rubble 
must be placed. 


No BULB will tolerate actual contact with manure. 
Leafmold mixed with the soil is good. Personally, I like 
well-rotted manure and bonemeal with this leafmold. Cut 
the flowers, but the foliage is to the bulb what the stomach 
is to man—it digests the food. The most important com- 
mand in bulb culture is to allow the foliage to mature. 
Annuals or shallow-rooting plants may be set among 
them, or the bulbs may be lifted and heeled in for ripening 
in an out-of-the-way corner. 

When planting in quantity it is both easier and better 
to dig out the soil solidly to the depth required than to 
make separate holes for each bulb. Drainage assured, 
break up the soil on the bottom, place a layer of well- 









Tulips and most other bulbs appear most attractively 
when planted in ample clumps and with a groundcover 


Two clumps of lavender-blue Czar Peter and yel- 
low City of Haarlem Hyacinths in a rock garden 
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rotted manure. Cover the manure with loam, and then 
preferably a thin layer of sand. Set out all the bulbs, then 
fill in the excavation. In this way they are all at even 
depth, with no danger of air pockets below. Bulbs as large 
as those of the tulip may be planted at least 8 inches deep; 
smaller bulbs, such as crocus, should be set 4 inches deep. 
When planting singly, use a trowel, never a dibble. 


VERY little mulching of hardy bulbs is necessary, altho 
a slight covering with leaves, straw, or other light mulch- 
ing litter is advisable. Its main purpose is to prevent alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, which heaves the bulbs. 
Hyacinths need the heaviest mulching. Do not apply the 
mulch until the ground has frozen; otherwise mice and 
rodents will move right into the warm quarters, with bulb 
banquets beneath! Remove the covering carefully in 
early spring. 

Bulbs must be healthy, not dried and shriveled, not soft 
with overmoisture. A good bulb is firm. It does not have 
marks of decay upon it. If you do acquire such a one, cut 
out the spot with a sharp knife and dust the cut place 
with flowers of sulphur or an organic mercury compound. 
Be careful about putting it close to other bulbs. 


LIFTING. Lilies should never be lifted, as they much 
resent disturbance. Most of the smaller types are better 
left alone. Narcissus are usually so treated until they 
crowd too closely. Tulips and hyacinths may be dealt 
with as most convenient, tho they usually do better with 
a shift every two or three years. Lifted bulbs may be 
stored in the basement. Dealers use shallow trays, but 
aper bags will care for the home garden very well. 
fieis take the bulb from the ground until the foliage 
has thoroly withered away, tho the bulb may be shifted 

to another piece of ground for this to take place. 
Daffodils and Other Narcissus. Narcissus are happy in 
partial shade and are very hardy. They prefer a fairly 
moist, sandy loam. One and one-half ounces of bonemeal 
to the square yard may also be mixed with the soil at 
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planting time. They are not quite as heavy feeders as 
tulips and hyacinths. Growers differ in opinion about 
sprinkling lime over the surface of the soil. 


INNARCISSUS is the group name that covers a number 
of different types. By choosing among them and their 
varieties bloom may be had from early April, often 
March, on thru May. The very Long Trumpet forms or 
daffodils are more formal flowers and are for the garden 
rather than for naturalizing. Emperor (mid-season) has 
for years been the most popular all-yellow in this class, 
and Olympia the largest flower. King Alfred (early) is 
fine, but a bit higher priced and finicky in some gardens. 
Madame de Graaff (late) is almost white. Victoria, the 
Glory of Sassenheim, and the very early Spring Glory 
are bicolors, yellow and white sorts. 

The Incomparabilis section has chalice cups measuring 
as short as one-third but always less than the length of 
the petals. Bernardino and Will Scarlet are good varieties. 
Will Scarlet needs shade and also naturalizes well, tho a 
fine garden flower. 


THE Barri section are short-cupped, less than one-third 
the petal length. The old Conspicuus (late) is still one of 
the finest for naturalizing and is also pretty in the garden. 
Sunrise is newer but more expensive. 

The Leedsi group are white with a cream or citron cup. 
Queen of the North and Lord Kitchener, with White 
Lady (mid-season) for naturalizing, are good values. 

The Poet group, to which the Pheasantseye belongs, 
blooms very late. Homer is a suggestion among them. 
Their sparkling white brings a note of harmony to the 
border, and they also naturalize splendidly. 

Tenderer is the Poetaz group, a cross of the Poet 
with the indoor bunchflowered type. Their smaller, deli- 
ciously fragrant blooms are carried in clusters. They will 
need a rather deep mulch in coldest gardens but do better 
than other types in Southern gardens. Grandeur and 
Elvira (late) are possibly as good values as may be had. 
Yolande is a little higher in price. The jonquils are the 
slender, dainty ones, with golden flowers in small clusters 
and grasslike leaves. They may be used in any garden 
situation. 


HYACINTHS are extremely lovely in the garden, 
whether alone, edging the borders, or in groups among 
other plants. An ideal way to plant them is to use the 
commercial mixture of peatmoss and dehydrated manure 
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There are pleasing contrasts in the pale lemon 
and the golden yellow of Bicolor Victoria Daffodil 


If you have not grown the woodhyacinth, Scilla cam- 
panulata, you will be charmed with its dainty flower 


with the soil, then add a good complete plant food. 
Plant them as soon as you do the narcissus, for, like 
them, they need to form root growth before frost. 
Remember to give them a little heavier mulch in 
cold gardens. 

The exhibition sizes for forcing indoors are top 
heavy in the garden. First size bulbs are ample. 
Suggestions for earlies are pink Lady Derby, carmine 
La Victoire, white L’ Innocence, bright-blue Schotel, 
lilac Lord Balfour, and yellow City of Haarlem. 
For mid-season try Queen of the Whites, Buff 
Beauty, the black-blue Menelik, and the deep red 
Roi de Belges. Good late hyacinths are Queen of 
the Pinks, snow-white La Grandesse, yellow City 
of Haarlem, porcelain Queen [ Continued on page 35 
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Two Gardened Homes in Harmony 


Roland E. Coate, Architect 


Here are two of a group of small 
gardened homes built in a typical Los 
Angeles subdivision. The owner and 
developer of the property conceived 
the idea of building a number of 
homes as a demonstration unit on one 
of the short streets, hoping thus to 
influence others who would later build 
homes on this tract. 

To carry out this plan he selected 
several architects, of which I was one, 
and asked them to design one or two 
homes for him, following architectural 
styles which would produce a harmo- 
nious group. 

The two lots assigned to me were at 
the end of the street and could be seen 
from the entire length of the compara- 
tively short block. I was instructed to 
build a one- and a two-story home, 


and it was suggested that I use some 
form of masonry for the exterior walls. 
As it has always been my belief that 
small-home architecture should rarely 
depart from the simplest forms, these 
two homes, were planned with that in 
mind, and, as you can see, they have 
very simple masses and present simple 
facades to the street. 

Having selected the material, it was 
next decided to relate the homes by 
adherence to a single type of architec- 
ture for both and by repeating details 
and certain materials. This method 
will be noticed in the ironwork, shut- 
ters, cornice details, chimney caps, 
and in the general treatment of color 
and roof texture of the two homes. 

One of the first problems in plan- 
ning the two homes was the garage. 
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Well Done, We Think 


Tuese gardened homes designed by 
Mr. Coate, one of California’s leading 
architects, do, we think, set a standard 
for new development in Los Angeles. 

They are splendid studies of the 
possibilities offered by the intelligent 
use of simple form, sturdy materials, 
and well-chosen architectural detail. 
The one-story home was awarded 
honorable mention in the Better 
Homes in America Contest in 1930. 

Most homes obtain their maximum 
public appreciation when they are 
new, and because of the too evident 
attempt to attract attention they fail 
to stand up under the test of time. 
These lovely gardened homes, how- 
ever, will become even more attractive 
as the years pass. Certainly they will 
benefit by the planting growth and 
the mellowness time will bestow on 


them.—THE EDITORS. 


& 
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Notice how the two homes have been re- 
lated to each other by adherence to a 
single type of architecture for both and by 
repeating details and certain materials 


It was decided to place it at 
the rear of the lots, combining 
it in one building, with one 
driveway serving both homes. 
This arrangement gives the ap- 
pearance pe small court at the 
rear and is certainly much su- 
perior to the customary method 
of building a small garage at the 
rear of each lot. 

The one-story home is built 
of solid brick, whereas the two- 
story is built of a Portland- 
cement block. This block is 
somewhat larger than brick, but 
when whitewashed the appear- 
ance is similar. The roofs of 
both houses are of hand-split 
cedar shakes laid rather roughly 
to produce an uneven texture. 
Inasmuch as the pitch is a little 
steeper than is commonly seen 
in most California homes, the 
choice of this material was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance 
to warrant the smal! additional 
expenditure, and I am sure that 
the choice is thoroly justified in 
the final appearance of the 
homes. 

The color treatment of the 
exteriors is practically the same, 
green being used in both cases 
for the trim and the walls being 
whitewashed. In one case the 
color is made slightly deeper, 
but with only enough differ- 
ence to avoid any danger of 
monotonous effect. The shutters 
and the iron balconies and 
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The one-story home is built of solid 
brick. The two-story is built of a 
whitewashed Portland-cement 
block, which presents an appear- 
ance similar to its brick neighbor 


bathrooms have been treated in a similar simple man- 
ner, with tile tinted in unobtrusive colors and walls fin- 
ished with a washable cloth wall-covering and enamel. 
Stock doors were used thruout the interiors, altho 
care was taken in selecting the type. In both homes a 
typical four-panel Colonial door was selected as the 





doorways are painted 
green, while the doors 
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and sash are white to ie most appropriate and architecturally harmonious. 
match the whitewash of = 
the walls. 
Because the budget 1 
was small, it was neces- 
sary to plan these homes pe bead a nin GARAGE GARAGE 
with strictest economy. 
In the case of the one- The garage was placed at the 
story home it was decided rear of the lots, combining 
| to enter it directly into it in one building and using | 


one driveway to serve both f 


the living-room, thus sav- 
homes, an economical plan | 


ing floor space by the —y 
| omission of the hall, but | | 
| in the two-story home, where a stairway was re- i pe 
| quired, a small hall was introduced, and it, with the 
the interior. PORCH 
ae 


ITCHEN 
+ 9OXiI : 


The interiors themselves are treated in the simplest 

manner thruout, most of the rooms being left with DINING ROOM a ee 

smooth-troweled colored plaster on the walls and 

ceilings. The more important rooms have small cor- | Wercanrast a 
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' interesting stairway, forms an attractive feature of l <— eaTH 
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nices at the intersection of the wall and the ceilings, HALL 
and the ceilings have been kept a shade or two lighter PORCH » «KITCHEN 
than the walls. This produces an effective room which | | ce net 
is extremely practical and that lends itself to any 

future treatment, such as papering, tinting, or even 
canvasing. The mantels are te designed to con- 
form with the style of the exterior of the home and 
the wood trim in the various rooms has been reduced 
to a minimum. At the doors and windows the plaster {2 hepa | es | 
returns to the frames, thus eliminating in most cases : zz 


LIVING-ROOM 
UIE SS DINING-ROOM 








the necessity for the usual wood casings. The J ¥ \ ase we 
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Advice on Re-covering 


Period Furniture 


Walter A. Dyer 


Author of “Handbook of Furniture Styles” 


\ Arter are the appro- 


priate upholstery materials 
to use on period chairs and 
sofas, either antiques or re- 
productions that need re- 
covering? 

The easiest answer, and one 
that may often serve the pur- 
pose, is tapestry, velvet, or 
satin damask for the draw- 
ing-room, tapestry or figured, 
self-toned denim or haircloth 
for the living-room or dining- 
room, and chintz or cretonne 
for the bedroom. When one 
wishes to preserve the authen- 
tic atmosphere of the old 
styles, however, and to be 
more exact in the selection of 
the appropriate goods, the 
question becomes more com- 
plex. 

Of course, the original old 
fabrics are priceless if they 
exist at all, but fortunately 
most of them have been re- 
produced with sufficient ac- 
curacy so that fabrics very 
like the old ones are now ob- 
tainable nearly everywhere 
and are entirely appropriate 
for use with furniture of the 
various periods, whether an- 
tiques needing re-covering, or 
reproductions. 

It should be understood, of 
course, that modern fabrics 





of like character must in most cases 
be substituted for the old kinds. In- 
stead of the old hand-woven tapestries, 
for example, one may now choose 
from a wide variety of tapestry goods 
of all grades and prices, with the aim 
always in view of securing patterns of 
the old type. One can scarcely hope to 
find genuine needlework in the fash- 
ion of William and Mary, at least not 
at a reasonable price, but modern 
machine-made tapestry weaves in imi- 
tation of the old needlework are very 
good. 


IN THE same way velours may be 
substituted for silk velvet if cheap- 
ness is desired, and machine-stamped 
leather or even imitation leather for 
the genuine Russian or Spanish tooled 
leathers. Modern chintzes and cre- 
tonnes in old-fashioned patterns are 
to be had in considerable variety, 
both glazed and unglazed. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to suggest 
that where a choice of several cover- 
ings is indicated the lighter and more 
delicate fabric, such as damask, is 
better suited to the living-room than 
to the dining-reom, while bedroom 
chairs should be upholstered in keep- 
ing with their environment. 

In the first place, the styles in cover- 
ings changed during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, and what is appropriate for a 
Jacobean chair is scarcely the thing 
for an American Em- 
pire sofa. One needs to 
examine the records of 
the periods with care, 
and, curiously enough, 
most of the books on 
period furniture are 
not very explicit on 
this subject of uphol- 
stery. 

In the second place, 


The top photograph is of a 
toile suitable for covering 
French Provincial furniture. 
Below it is a Chinese-damask 
design that could be used on 
furniture of the Chippendale 
period (All photographs by 
Edwin A. Falk Studio, by 
courtesy Younker Brothers) 





At the extreme left is a 
striped brocade suitable for 
covering Directoire period 
furniture, while immediately 
at the left is a chintz whose 
pattern is correct for §se 
with Colonial furnishings 
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many of the older fabrics are not ob- 
tainable today, or at least are sold 
under other names, and the question 
resolves itself into an attempt to dis- 
cover which fabrics available in mod- 
ern shops are most like those origi- 
nally used. 

The Jacobean upholsterers in Eng- 
land made use of tooled leather from 
Spain and also fabrics from France 
and Flanders. Such tapestries of Eng- 
lish make as were used were made by 
hand on frames. 

For chairs with wooden seats and 
backs, in the Jacobean style, loose 
squab cushions were often made of 
needlework, plain velvet, or cut vel- 
vet. 

In the period of the Restoration 
(1660-1669) chairs with cane seats 
and backs were more common than 
those with upholstery, tho they were 
often furnished with cushions. The 
popularity of upholstery, however, 
was on the increase, and the Carolean 
chair and chaise longue of the Spanish 
type were often upholstered with im- 
ported fabrics or with stamped or 
tooled leather. The leather was usu- 
ally fastened with brass-headed nails. 
The most popular fabrics were tapes- 
try and velvet. Some embroidery was 
also used, as well as damask and Tur- 
key-work. This Turkey-work, to which 
we often see references in old docu- 
ments, was a coarse, heavy fabric 
whose pattern was tufted or in the 
form of a heavy pile on a plain ground. 


FRENCH tapestries, silk damasks, 
brocades, and velvets were chiefly 
used during the periods from Louis 
XIV to the Empire,the changes being 
found for the most part in the figur- 
ing. Louis XIV and Louis XV tapes- 
tries were usually of the pictorial type 
in the fashion of the time. Stripes, 
knots of ribbon, wreaths, garlands, 
and flowers were popular in damasks 
and so on in the time of Marie Antoi- 
nette and Louis XVI, 
while Napoieon liked 
to have his velvets 
decorated with the 
victor’s wreath, the 
bee, the letter N, and 
other Napoleonic em- 
blems. 

During the period 
of William and Mary 
(1689-1702) upholstered 


The top photograph is of a 
print for use with the very 
Early American period fur- 
nishings, and below it is a 
charming, neat pattern suit- 
able to the classic Hepple- 
white and Sheraton periods 


At the extreme right is a 
damask that is correct with 
the Empire period of fur- 
nishings, and on the im- 
mediate right is a tapestry 
that could be used for cover- 
ing the graceful furniture 
of the Queen Anne period 


furniture became more popu- 
lar and the coverings more 
varied. Velvets, needlework, 
brocades, and tapestries were 
all used to a considerable ex- 
tent, as also were Turkey- 
work, leather, and silk dam- 
ask. Strong colors, such as 
bright yellow, green, and red, 
were the vogue. With green 
damasks, crimson velvets, 
and blue tapestries and em- 
broideries, the fashionable in- 
terior of that period must have 
been colorful, if not gaudy. 


DwrinGc Queen Mary’s 
time large patterns, such as 
gorgeous flowers and birds on 
a dark ground, were the 
vogue. Some decades later 

astoral and Chinese scenes 
Sides more popular. After 
the Queen’s death, in 1694, 
there was somewhat of an in- 
crease in the use of the vel- 
vets, brocades, and woven 
tapestries. 

Loose cushions during the 
late seventeenth century were 
covered with various mate- 
rials, including Turkey-work 
in mixed colors, velvet, nee- 
dlework and embroidery, and 
cloth of gold. 

About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century chintz and 
other printed cottons began 
to make their more frequent 
appearance, not only for 
hangings but occasionally for 
chair coverings. These were 
English, French, and Orien- 
tal. A large number of kinds 
are mentioned in the records, 
but all were of the general na- 
ture of chintz, calico, French 
toile, or India print. At first 
the English patterns were 
usually [Continued on page 36 
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A Small Home With Big Possibilities 


$5,500 to $7,000 will build this gardened home anywhere in America. 
Send for Bildcost Materials List No. 209 


pm house has been so designed 
and planned that it can grow along 
with the family whose home it is. 

From a small and inexpensive be- 
ginning it may in time be converted 
into a quite commodious but still inex- 
pensive home. Planned for a family of 
limited means, it is a thoroly economi- 
cal home, affording its owner the 
chance to economize not alone in 
building but in furnishing and up- 
keep as well. And yet, despite this 
economy, it offers a definite charm 
and graciousness all its own. 

The exterior presents a simple and 
satisfying picture. Low and rambling, 
the home rises from the ground as if 
it had grown there as a part of its 
natural surroundings. It would achieve 
great distinction if built of brick and 
whitewashed or painted, but if one’s 
taste did not run in this direction, un- 
painted common brick or rough stone 
would be equally satisfactory. The 
roof should be of slate, or wood, or 
asbestos shingles; green if of slate and 
a weathered brown if wood or asbestos 
shingles are used. The terraced front 
yard, with its flagstone steps and walk 
and its low picket fence, adds a most 
distinctive touch to the whole picture 
and provides at the same time a very 
practical advantage in creating a 
sense of privacy. Besides, if there are 
very young children in the family the 
fence may act as a mild restraining 


— 


The stone-terraced yard and —<'¢ 
low picket fence add distinc- 
tion and balance to the gen- 
eral architectural scheme 


influence on their tendency to wander 
too far afield. 

The first-floor plan shows the home 
as it might be in the beginning, witha 
commodious living-room which has a 
generous sunny bay window large 
enough for dining at one end, a well- 
lighted kitchen, a bedroom, a bath- 
room, and an attached garage. These 
first-floor rooms are all that need be 
built in the beginning, leaving the 
space on the second floor for ine 
development, thereby holding down 
the cost of the home to a low figure 


IN PLANNING the home as much 
thought has been given to beauty as 
to utility. First impressions are most 
important ones, and every effort has 
been made to make a good one in the 
entrance hall. This feature is generous 
in size, and the feeling of space, which 
exists thruout the home, is heightened 
by the open stairway leading to the 
second floor. In design the hall is well 
balanced and pleasing in form, with 
walls sheathed with wood paneling 
and with a floor of wide oak planks. 
A console table against the stairs, a 
small mirror on each side of the en- 
trance door, and an interesting rug on 
the floor would furnish it completely. 

The living-room, to the left of the 
hall, should further enhance the 
eftectiveness of the first impression, 
for here might well be concentrated 
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Elliott Lea, Architect 


the owner’s greatest efforts in decora- 
tion. In this room, as in the hall, we 
find balance in design, repose, and a 
sense of spaciousness, brought about 
in this instance by the wide windows 
in the front and side walls and the 
splendid bay window at the back. 
There would be no complicated ques- 
tions of furnishing in this room, for it 
is so arranged that the furniture wiil 
fall naturally into three groups—that 
of the divan and easy chairs before the 
fireplace, the dining table and chairs 
in the bay window, and a desk or 
piano at the other end of the room. 

The kitchen needs little explaining. 
It is bright, spacious, yet small and 
well enough arranged to make the 
work which goes on there pleasant and 
easy. From this room access may be 
had to all parts of the home: to the 
basement stairs, the bedroom, the 
front hall, and the garage. Wherever 
the homemaker may be in this home 
she will always be near the front door 
and can reach it without passing thru 
any room other than the one in which 
she happens to be. 


THERE is a growing tendency among 
home-builders to place the garage at 
or near the front of the home, and 
this arrangement has been followed 
here. However, the wing could be 
used as a second bedroom and the 
garage placed in a detached position. 
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Each side of the house is attrac- 
tive in itself, and the low garage 
wing is unusually graceful in 
its relation to the main house 


The wide bay window at the 
end of the living-room provides 
a delightful space for dining and 
a splendid view of the garden 


— 





An open staircase rises directly 
from the interesting wood- 
paneled hall, a practical and 
convenient arrangement due to 
its central location in the home 


FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 
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BILDLOST- - 


a regular monthly feature, 
is a complete new home- 
building service available 
from Better Homes and 
Gardens only. 








This home would fit nicely on the 
average 50-foot lot, either interior or 
corner, and would be especially effec- 
tive in a locality where the building 
lines are rather close to the street, but 
if properly gardened it would be 
equally well located on larger sites. 





The Exact Cost to Build 
This Home 


Our BILDCOST HOME 
PLAN Tells You 


A 3-CENT stamp, for postage and 


handling, will bring you a complete 





list of materials required to build 
this home, with the exact quantities 
of each item. This list, carefully pre- 
pared by experts, is a part of Better 
Homes and Gardens’ Bitpcost Gar- 
DENED-HomE PLaw. 

Your local building-material dealer 
or builder, using this list and the 
drawings of the home as they appear 
on these pages, can prepare an accu- 
rate estimate of the total cost to you, 
right where you wish to build the 
home. Either is qualified to do this, as 
he has the up-to-date local labor and 
material prices readily available. 

Thus you have a very reliable and 
practical service at no expense to you 
except the 3-cent stamp. 
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Then, in addition, if you wish plans 
and specifications for this home, as 
complete as the best architects can 
make them, we will send them to you 
for the nominal price of $5 for one set 
of plans and specifications. This new 
price applies to all Bildcost homes 
which have been published, regardless 
of the number of rooms. 

If the estimated cost to build (Bild- 
cost) suits your purse, securing these 
plans and specifications will be the 
final step bien building is begun. 

When you write for the list of 


materials for this home, ask for 
Quantity : 
Survey 

No. 209. Zhe Ele 











Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Better Homes and Gardens’ Book- 
Department Editor, reviews twelve books that weave 


The Story of Our Country 


x HICH do you think 


is better—to read a little 
bit about a good many 
books, or to have a de- 
tailed account of a few? 

For example, this month 
I find on the shelf where I 
pile the books that I’m 
reading and sampling for 
our mutual joy and guid- 
ance about thirty-five of 
the best books of reminis- 
cence, history, and biog- 
raphy brought out during 
the past year. And a mixed 
group it is! But I am going 
to tell you about just a 
handful that are marked 
with a special gold star 
and red arrow in my men- 
tal book list and which 
carry on a thread of story 
—the founding and growth 
of our country. 

If you'll jot down the 
titles of these particular 
books and really read them 
in the next few months 
rather than content your- 
self with reading adout 
them, I promise you an 
enriched understanding of 
that most baffling, en- 
chanting, and challenging 
creature—your fellowman 
—and a firmer faith in our 
country’s destiny. 


The Ep 1 of America Joseph Hergesheimer, author of Swords and Roses, 





(I A ttle, Brown & Com- whose latest book, Sheridan, brings to life another 


pany, $3) is what James outstanding character in the history of America 


Truslow Adams calls his 

new book, and what a sweeping epic 
he shows it to be. Mr. Adams doesn’t 
dwell on the tramp of armies nor the 
magnificent splendor of generals, but 
tells of the common man—his life and 
dreams, the drive of the pioneer, and 
the developing concept of democracy. 
He writes, ‘Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton (with the Erie Canal) and Eli 
Whitney (inventor of the cotton gin) 
had more influence on the develop- 
ment of the country than 99 percent 
of the statesmen in Washington.” 
From among all Mr. Adams’ excellent 
books, I unquestionably select this, his 
last, as the very best, for he has suc- 
ceeded in giving, with a comprehen- 
sive sweep, America’s story, from the 
prehistoric Indian era to the Hoover 
administration. 

Then after we’ve taken the eagle’s 
view of our broad land, let’s carry on 
the story by the heroic, or humorous, 
or homely life history of various indi- 
viduals who have played important 
réles in the drama. 


realize that he had reached his goal, 
the mouth of the great river—the 
Father of Waters — the fabulous 
Mississippi. Woven into the story of 
his life is a golden thread of friend- 
ship. Tonty of the Iron Hand and 
La Salle were quite literally loyal 
unto death. It is hard not to draw a 
moral from this tragic but inspiring 
life, for it is the story of a man whose 
vision was greater than self. 

And then we leave the man of 
action, skip a century and a half, 
and come to one of our country’s 
most original, contemplative gen- 
iuses, Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 
Van Wyck Brooks’ recently pub- 
lished Life of Emerson (E. P. Dutton 
& Company, $3) a perfect harmony 
between author and subject has 
produced a rarely sensitive book. 
You will remember that in two of 
his earlier books, The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain and The Pilgrimage of Henry 
James, Mr. Brooks studied two 
American writers whose talents he 
thought were frustrated because 
they renounced their native inherit- 
ance. In Emerson he finds genius 
coming to a perfect fruition as it 
draws nourishment from its native 
soil. Bits from Emerson’s essays and 
notebooks are woven so closely into 





Dear Mrs. Garst: 


I practically never 


went to school. I began to be a 
painter; turned into a failure 


; y at that, and then wrote. In fact, 
One of those extraordi- % I have done nothing for thirty- 


nary tales of valor which 
would seem unbelievable 
were it not backed by au- 


seven years but work in two forms 
of the arts. 


I have written easily 


the equivalent of fifty long books 


thentic historical record is since past SO, when I began to 
the story of La Salle, told write. I am at present more inter- 


once again with a simple 
dignity, by L. V. Jacks 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3). The story needs no em- 
broidery. Again and again, 
faced by ridicule, mounting 
debt, illness, treachery, La 
Salle left Quebec, little 
French settlement, to hurl 
himself against the cruel wil- 
derness of western America 
in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. He was driven by a dream, 
the vision of a great river reported 
thru the vague rambling talk of Indian 
guides. It would be good to read that 
at the end he was vindicated by his 
peers, but instead he died, murdered 
by his own men, at the very peak of 
achievement. Hardly did he himself 
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ested in American history and biog- 
raphy than in novels. 


Sincerely yours, 





the fabric of the biography that most 
often it seems Emerson himself out- 
lining the significant factors in his 
growth. 

The book gives alluring pictures of 
those delicious eccentrics who so en- 
livened and astounded the Boston of 
their day. There is Bronson Alcott, 
father of the [ Continued on page 46 
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Another 


More Beautiful 
America Contest! 


x E ARE happy to announce 


another More Beautiful America Con- 
test to find the cities and towns thru- 
out the United States that show the 
greatest permanent civic beautifica- 
tion during the next two years. The 
contest opens September 1, 1932, and 
closes at midnight October 1, 1934. 

Any individual or group in your 
town or city—garden or women’s club, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, or commercial 
club or chamber of commerce, or all 
combined, may enter your town or 
civic project in this contest. 

There are five classes. One class in- 
cludes complete city plans, carried 
into realization, in any size city. An- 
other class is for beautification proj- 
ects on limited areas, such as the de- 
velopment of a park, in cities and 
towns up to 5,000 population. Another 
class is the same for cities between 
5,000 and 20,000. Another is the same 
for cities between 20,000 and 50,000. 











Still another is the same for cities 
from 50,000 up. 

To each of the three cities or towns 
that win first, second, and third rank 
in each of the five classes, we will pre- 
sent the magazine’s highest community 
honor—the Better Homes and Gardens 
Civic Beautification Achievement 
Tablet, to remain in each city for all 
time, as fitting national recognition of 
the vision, energy, and civic pride of 
its people. In addition, $1,000 will be 
given as sweepstakes prize to the 
entry making the best iesia in all 
classes. 

Write to the More Beautiful America 
Contest Committee, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, for contest 
rules, details, and suggestions. 


$1,000 


Sweepstakes 
PRIZE 





The photographs, showing part of 


the beauty created out of ugliness by 
Salem (population 4,832), Virginia, 
which won honorable mention in the 
first More Beautiful America Contest, 
admirably illustrate the beautification 
possible right now at small cost. 


Small cost because thousands of 


men are out of work and are willing 
and anxious to do something with 
their time, especially if it can be used 
to blot out ugly eyesores in their own 
communities. 

The lovely area is now known as 
Lake Spring Park. Formerly, as you 


can see,it attracted attention to itself 


because of its unkempt appearance 
and its marshy ugliness. The trans- 
formation was wrought by cleaning 
up, grading, sowing grass seed, prun- 
ing trees and shrubs, and planting 
Dogwood, rhododendrons, hemlocks, 
Pussy Willows, spirea, hollyhocks, 


and English Ivy—THE EDITORS. 
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Thousands of German city-dwellers have established gardens 
on tiny plots of ground, where they also have their social life 
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A Lesson from the 


German Schreber 


Gardens 


Alfred C. Hottes . . . Associate Editor, Better Homes and Gardens 


My MY, but these Germans 
are gardeners! Wherever you look it 
seems as tho half the people are out 
in their gardens. And what a wealth 
of material they have! Their little 
plots are almost like school gardens, 
only they seem to have a little house 
in each of them.” 

Such was the comment of an Ameri- 
can who rode at my side last summer 
as we went from Berlin to Erfurt. And 
it gave me great pleasure to explain 
this whole garden project, known as 
the Schrebergarten movement, to my 
new friend, and to tell him something 
about the reason for the gardens and 
their value to the people of Germany. 
I could do this then, and can now re- 
tell the story to you, because only a 
few days before it was told to me by 
Karl Wagner, associate editor of 
Gartenschonheit, outstanding Ger- 
man garden magazine. 

It seems that in the middle of the 
past century there lived in Leipzig a 
man with an inner light, who looked 
about him and saw that the children 
were being deprived of their inalien- 


able rights. Doctor Schreber, a physi- 
cian, saw that these children were 
living at the top of four-story houses 
instead of in the heart of gardens. He 
knew that homes without gardens 
were only houses. 


So, ATTEMPTING to make easier 
living conditions for them, he gath- 
ered together the children of the 
mothers who were working in fac- 
tories and directed them in making 
lovely gardens in the vacant spaces 
at the outskirts of their own commu- 
nities. He taught them to sow seeds, 
to cultivate the soil, and thereby 
brought them nearer Nature, which 
he considered to be the most impor- 
tant teacher in the world. 

He himself had long known the joy 
of living among flowers, shrubs, and 
trees, and he hoped that the day 
might come when lomeilinn in all walks 
of life would have the opportunity to 
tend a tiny plot and transform it into 
a garden. Fittingly, the movement was 
named for Doctor Schreber and the 
small gardens called Schrebergartens. 
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Many Germans have learned the 
secret of happiness. Despite taxes 


and political unrest, they have pro- 
duced the flower of hope and the 
fruit of joy in their little gardens. 


it seemed impossible to keep par- 
ents trom working in these gardens, 
and this gave Doctor Schreber con- 
siderable concern, so that in 1921 
industrial employees, whether a work- 
er in a factory or a clerk in an office, 
or what, began to form themselves 
into what has been called the Reichs- 
verband der Kleingartenvereine Deutsch- 
lands—The National Union of Ger- 
man Small Garden Societies. 

Today the Schrebergarten move- 
ment numbers 400,000 members and 
serves the entire family, not just the 
children. 


THE leaders of industry have come 
to regard the Schrebergartens as 
organic parts of German life, and dur- 
ing the lean years thru which Germany 
has passed the vegetables grown in 
these gardens, I was constantly told, 
saved the city people from dire 
want. The Germans, however, are 
people who cannot live without 
flowers. | Continued on page 53 
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I Like to Serve Buffet Suppers 


Alice M. Child 


Wii do I like to serve buffet 


suppers? I suppose the chief reason 

onions I like informal hospitality, 
which gives my guests a comfortable 
feeling and gives me a chance to enjoy 
the meal with my friends. 

And, too, having a buffet supper 
enables me to invite a larger group 
than I could seat at my table, for I 
use trays or have small tables to 
which the guests can carry their filled 
plates that they have arranged them- 
selves. There is something about help- 
ing one’s self that gives an “at home” 
feeling which we wish our guests to 
have. 

One thing about a buffet supper is 
that it can be served on the porch, on 
the lawn, or indoors with equal pleas- 
ure. With the coming of September 
days we find the out-of-doors supper 
really delightful, for with the gor- 
geous artistry of autumn just begin- 
ning to color trees and shrubs and the 
garden still very gay with annuals, 
the porch or lawn buffet supper is very 
much enjoyed. And, if the special 
evening:chosen should turn out to be 
too chilly for outdoor comfort, the 
same supper can be served in the 
house. 

I have found that for a buffet sup- 
per it is best to have a simple menu, 
not too much variety in food, so that 
the plate will be attractive and not 
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/ An Outdoor Supper 


(In the Garden or on the Porch) 


SCALLOPED HAM AND POTATOES 
CHEESE STRAWS VEGETABLE 
ASSORTED PICKLES SANDWICHES 
ROLLS PRESERVES 
SALAD BOWL OF FRESH FRUITS 


CANDY NUTS 


oO OE 


COFFEE 


too crowded. The menu should in- 
clude foods which can be prepared 
before serving time and those 
which are as good after standing 
as when prepared. Casserole dishes 
are especially nice for this reason. 





The buffet table can be very attrac- 
tive with either doilies or tablecloth 
and a simple decoration of fruit or 
flowers. The trays, napkins, forks, 
and spoons may be placed on a side 
table at the entrance of the porch or 
dining-room, the plates on the table 
near the main dish. After trays and 
silver are taken glasses and a pitcher 
of water may be placed on the small 
table. 

If small tables are used trays are 
not necessary, because the silver, 
napkins, glasses, cups, and saucers 
may be placed for each guest before 
serving. The water may be poured 
before service begins and a guest may 
be asked to pour the coffee. The sup- 
per plate may be filled and taken to a 
place at the small table. 


INVITE the guests to help them- 
selves and return for more food, or the 
food may be passed after the first 
serving. It is well to inform one guest 
about the plans, then all will follow 
without confusion. 

Friends may be asked to sit or stand, 
according to convenience, at the 
buffet table and serve the main dish 
and pour coffee or only the coffee, all 
other food being served by the guests 
themselves. 

When the first course is finished the 
dessert may be placed on the table 


and the guests asked to 
/ 


return for dessert and 
) 







hot coffee, or the hostess 
may ask one or two 
guests to exchange the 
supper plate for the des- 
sert and to pour hot 
coffee. 

My favorite menu for 
an autumn porch or lawn 
supper is as follows: 














HAM AND NOODLES 

GRAPEFRUIT-CUCUMBER' GELA- 
TINE SALAD 

ORANGE WHOLE-WHEAT 








BREAD 
AND PARSLEY-BUTTER 
SANDWICHES 
CELERY STUFFED WITH CHEESE 
SPICED PRUNES 
SURPRISE FRUIT TARTS OR 
INDIVIDUAL PUMPKIN PIES 
COFFEE 













ROLLS 


If the porch is large enough for 
buffet table and guests to be seated, 
serve the food from the table on the 
porch. If it is not have food on the 
dining table and have the guests 
seated on the porch. A small table 
with extra supplies can be on the 


porch 


Tu E salad may be placed in lettuce 
cups on a large platter and the stuffed 
celery arranged on the same re 
Again, I suggest a baked dish. This 
one seems appropriate to the cooler 
evenings of autumn. 
HAM AND NOODLES 
(Serves &) 
1 cupful of uncooked noodles 
Boiling water 
1 cupful of bottled milk, or 
\% cupful of evaporated milk diluted with 
% cupful of water 
2 beaten eggs 
13 v2 cupfuls of chopped ham 
6 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of pepper 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
¥ cupful of ep pi green pepper 
1 tablespoonful of grated onion 
1 cupful of buttered bread crumbs 
Measure out 1 cupful of wide 
noodles cut into short lengths. Cook 
the noodles in boiling water and 
drain. To the noodles add the milk, 
beaten eggs, ham, and the seasonings, 
including the green pepper and onion. 
Place in a greased baking dish. Cover 


An Indoor Buffet Supper 
(In Either Dining-Room or Living-Room) 
* 
FRIED CHICKEN COUNTRY STYLE 
POTATO SALAD 
BUTTER PRESERVES \ 
PICKLES 
MOLDED SALAD 


INDIVIDUAL FRESH PEACH PIES 


COFFEE 


——— “ ee 


with buttered crumbs and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 to 375 de- 
grees) for 40 minutes. One cupful 
of mushrooms may be added and 
chopped beef or chicken may be 
used in [ Continued on page 4o 
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The Pocket Gopher, Night Raider 


Works Alone 


Dubbed Ophir by the writer, his conquests 


at last bring his destruction 


Hap it not been for the rhyming qualifications of the 
word, a certain little rodent which pestered my flower 
beds last summer would never have been honored with 
the dignified name Ophir. And had I known as much 
about Pocket Gophers then as I do now, I certainly 
should have called him Pluto, for his method in dragging 
posies down into his underground labyrinth was very 
similar to that employed by the dark and gloomy god in 
kidnapping the fair Proserpine. 

I was residing, temporarily, in a rock-strewn valley in 
southern California, where there is ever a struggle 
between man and the desert, which creeps over the 
mountains to match wits with him. The yard had seemed 

itifully devoid of color in its dress of neutral grays and 
Dies and it was with the thought of pinning a posy 
upon its breast that I had undertaken todoa bit p Put rond 
ing. An old centuryplant, growing in one 
corner, suggested a desert bed, so I 
collected numerous varieties of 
Sempervivums and planted them 
in a circle around it. Follow- 
ing the urge which grows, 
and keeps growing with 
the planting of things, I 
fashioned another circular 
bed around a small, 
shapely orange tree. Here 
the nasturtiums and 
marigolds staked out 
claims, and just in front 
of a hedge of pink ram- 
bler roses I had a miscel- 
laneous group of plants in 
a triangular plot. On the 
other side of the hedge three 
dozen gladiolus sent their slim, 
green fingers heavenward. The 
beds were outlined with native 
gray stones, and I entertained 
visions of future floral beauty. One 
day my neighbor came across the street 
with a large petunia plant. Would I care to 
have the pretty thing to enjoy while she was 
spending the summer at the beach? She could not 
bear to abandon it, and if I could find a corner in one of 
my flower beds for it, I was welcome to it. By this time 
severa: portulacas had moved in, uninvited, to share the 
blessings of the desert bed, so I entrusted the newcomer 
to their geniality and to the hospitality of the Semper- 
vivums that seemed as happy with their environment as 
tho it were the Garden of Eden. 


I THINK it was about the middle of June when the first 
shock came. While hunting the elusive morning paper one 
day I discovered the purple petunia in a most pitiable 
condition. The stalk had been dragged into some subter- 
ranean chamber and the plant was lying upon its side, 
wilted and forlorn. Ophir had struck the first blow, the 
victory was his, and before the summer was spent I was 
destined to learn much about Pocket Gophers from the 
rascal himself. 

It developed that the destruction of the resplendent 
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Mary Alice Jones 


petunia was merely the first of a series of conquests, and 
one by one the portuiacas went their unhappy ways into 
the dark chambers of the posy-loving Ophir. Nor were 
even the desert plants immune to his misdemeanors, for 
twice he kidnapped the centuryplant’s own babies which 
clustered about her skirts. 


AT THIS stage of the campaign I discovered that Ophir 
could describe a circle underground quite as well as I had 
been able to form one above. It seems that he had tired 
of the menu upon which he had been dining, so he turned 
his attention to the smaller bed under the orange tree. I 
presume it just occurred to him that nasturtiums would 
make good gopher salad, for nearly every night he would 
levy toll upon a plant until he had reduced the circumfer- 
ence of the bed to less than half its original length. 
I watched them go, one by one, lamenting 
the loss of their cheerful flowers and 
regretting the shapelessness of the 
circle. The marigolds in the center 
seemed gopher-proof for a 
while, but eventually they 
went to the same doom as 
their neighbors and my 
hopes foe the future of 
that particular por- 
tion of the yard were 
lost in defeat. 
Once, just out of 
spite, I dug into 
Ophir’s runway. 
I left the tunnel 
exposed to the 
glare of sunlight 
and wondered if 
the[Continued on 


page 38 


The trap is the most effective 
eradicant of Pocket Gophers. 
See story for the way to use it 








He Carries His Meals 
in His Pockets 


SMALL, chunky, short-legged, a burrowing rodent 
(gnawer) with small ears and eyes and a short tail, 
the Pocket Gopher derives the “pocket” part of its 
name from the fact that it has fur-lined cheek 
pouches, or pockets, which are used to carry food and 
sometimes, some authorities say, soil also. The 
pockets open outside the mouth. The word “gopher” 
is a corruption of “gaufre,” meaning a honeycomb. 
This animal averages smaller than either the com- 
mon house rat or the wood or “trade” rat, but there 
are often great differences in size between the sexes 
and according to locality —-THE EDITOR. ‘ 
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This good-looking electric machine has many 
accomplishments other than plain sewing 


The portable model can be used wherever 
you wish; left, a tape rule of flexible steel 























When You Sew or Do Handicraft 


You will find this equipment a help and a joy 


Mabel J. Stegner 


Sewic MACHINES, like other 
household equipment, have changed 
radically and wonderfully. With the 
advent of the electric motor and the 
consequent elimination of the foot 
pedal and iron framework, the sewing 
machine has become a beautiful piece 
of furniture, usable in any room in the 
home. 

Use of electric power also has made 

ossible elimination of framework and 
i given us the portable electric ma- 
chine, which can be used on a table 
and carried anywhere in the house, to 
the porch, or even to a shady corner 
of the lawn. And if you are the happy 
owner of a summer camp or cottage 
the sewing machine in its convenient 
case can easily be transported there. 

One of the new electric portable 
machines weighs only 154% pounds or, 
complete with case, only 2244 pounds. 
It has many convenient features, such 
as a stitch regulator with definitely 
marked gradations, a small spotlight 
for lighting your work, and a mecha- 
nism which reduces vibration to the 
minimum. 

Not only have machines changed in 
the direction of increased beauty and 
utility, but the point of view of the 
modern woman in regard to her ma- 
chine and its uses has undergone a 
marked and progressive change. No 
longer is it considered praiseworthy 
to do by hand anything that can 





be done efficiently and 
quickly, and perhaps 
with even more satisfying 
results, on the machine. 
To be sure, a little thought 
must be given to learning 
to use both the machine 
and the attachments in- 
telligently. The esteem in 
which handmade baby 
layettes, hand-pieced and 
hand-quilted quilts were 
held was largely due to the 
fact that in machine-sew- 
ing the same needle, the 
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There is a vogue for hand- 
weaving fabrics on a loom 


Each scissors and shears has 
been made for a certain task 


same thread, and the 
same method were used, 
whether the material 
was heavy or light, 
sturdy or delicate. Of 
course, a long stitch and 
coarse thread are not 
suitable for delicate shir- 
ring, nor are a_ short 
stitch and fine thread 
| Continued on page 48 
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Well, Well! 


Peter Has Never Been 


More about a young man of enviable reputation 





‘ir IS our prayerful 
endeavor to disci- 
pline him without 
spankings and with- 
out a scolding or a 
cross word or an un- 
loving look, if it is 
humanly possible.” 
—This credo for dis- 
ciplining Peter, Mrs. 
Shultz’sson,was pub- 
lished in Better Homes 
and Gardens a year 
ago.— THE EDITORS 


“Peter loves Dolly and will 
not stray far from her”’ 
(Photograph by Edwin A. Falk) 


Spanked 


Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


My WRITING desk boasts a 
round wooden container in which a 
paper of pins curls seductively. This 
Peter discovered at the ripe age of 18 
months, learned quickly that the pins 
were removable, and thereupon de- 
cided that the world is indeed a pleas- 
ant place. Very little maternal imagi- 
nation was needed to picture the 
adored infant as a human pincushion 
thru this new amusement, but what 
was the best way of dealing with the 
situation? 

Spanking, hand-slapping, and scold- 
ing were ruled out by the voluntarily 
undertaken credo. Hiding the pins 
away was a temporary measure, and 
we wished to try to teach Pete how to 
handle situations if possible, rather 
than to remove them. Snatching the 
pins away with cries of alarm could 
be guaranteed to send him scuttling 
back first chance he got to find out 
what was so exciting about those pins. 
There was still another way. Without 
reprimand or drama of any kind, 
Peter was shown how to put the pins 
back in the paper, a process which 
proved to be as much fun as taking 
them out. 
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One day I went to the room and 
found him there, taking out the pins. 
While I live I shall treasure the mem- 
ory of the happy, loving smile which 
came to his ies when hé saw me 
enter, as, without a word from me, he 
began replacing the pins. 


Tuus, without pain to anyone and 
with satisfaction to all, has Pete been 
disciplined thruout the past year. 
And he is alive and well and, all 
things considered, a pretty good little 
citizen. And his love and trust in us 
are absolute. (Why shouldn’t he like 
yout” demands Eleanor, my little 
g-year-old daughter, ‘You never 
scold him or spank him. I wish you’d 
been that nice to me!” And so do I.) 

One reader, in a very pleasant, 
friendly letter, viewed my credo with 
some alarm: “I am sure you love your 
child too much to continue with this 
theory at the expense of ruining his 
life,” she concluded. ““And I am sure 
you will be honest enough, when you 
see the error of your way, to tell us 
about it.”” The months slip by, Pete is 
growing out of the lawless age of 2 
toward the sedate maturity of 3, all 
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without scoldings or spankings or un- 
pleasantness m4 any kind (oh, Big 
Sister, beautifully sweet with him 
generally, sometimes gets high-minded 
and scolds, but adults, never!) and I 
don’t think he is ruined, either. 

We have avoided punishment situa- 
tions as far as possible by providing 
an environment in which Pete could 
develop all of his powers without 
worry or strain to adults, since more 
spankings are the result of adult 
nerves than of childish wickedness. 
The reader quoted feared for Pete 
because only spanking had availed to 
keep her own toddler from tipping 
his highchair to perilous angles, on 
grabbing food and dishes from ae 
family table as he sat in the high- 
chair, and from a daily struggle 
against being dressed. 


WITH Pete not one of these situa- 
tions has ever arisen, for he never had 
a highchair (a dangerous thing at best), 
he never has sat at the family table, 
since he eats before we do, and our 
effort from the first to make his 
dressing a pleasure (see the article 
“Pete Learns [ Continued on page 42 














A Flower 


Show Is Fun, Boys 


and Girls! 


The Juntor Garden Clubs of America Page 


= have a flower show,” ex- 
claimed a Junior Gardener to the 
geography teacher. 

“All right,” smiled the teacher. 
“How, when, and where shall we 
have it?” 

“Oh, just any place—in the gymna- 
sium, in the assembly room, or in each 
of our own schoolrooms,” replied the 
Junior Gardener. ““Why not have a 
contest to see which of our rooms can 
put on the most interesting show?” 

“That would be 
fun,” replied the 
teacher. “Has any- 
one else suggestions 
for a flower show?” 

Almost immedi- 
ately Tony’s hand 
was flying in the 
air. 

‘“‘What is it, 
Tony? Have you an 
idea?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Yes, Miss Tuck- 
er. Why can’t we 
have an Italian 
flower market like 
we read about in 
our geography les- 
son on Italy?” 

““Gee, Tony, 
that’s a great idea,” 
chorused the boys. 
“That’s very interesting,” said the 
teacher. “‘How many members of our 
Junior Garden Club would like to 
have a flower show in the form of an 
Italian market?” To this question all 
hands went eagerly into the air. 

“All right, suppose we turn to our 
geography lesson that tells about the 
Italian flower markets and read it 
again. Perhaps we can find some new 













ideas for the show.’’ 

“Some of them spread 
their flowers and vege- 
tables right on the ground 
to show them off, Miss 
Tucker!” exclaimed one 
Junior Gardener as he 
re-read his geography les- 
son on Italy. 

“Yes, but some of them 
made a booth of poles or 
wood and stretched bright 


cloth over the top to keep the hot sun 
off their flowers,” exclaimed another. 
“Some of the markets look like old 
steps propped up against a building, 
and an awning stretched over them,” 
piped another Junior Gardener. 


“ce 


Look at the funny old lady called 

a cricket-vender; one of us could dress 

up like her,” said one of the girls. 
“T’d rather be the grind-organ man,” 


27 
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Model Garden enthusiastically car- 
ried out by one of the school Junior 
Garden Clubs of Springfield, [inois 








The roll call of plants and their pro- 
ducts, by Bayside, Long Island, Juniors 


Atlanta Juniors and Dr. W. A. Sutton, 
of the National Education Association 


commented Jim. “It would be 
more fun to be one of the dancing 
street-gammons, | think,” said 
Susan. 

“The cricket- vender, the organ- 
grinder, and the dancing gam- 
mons are finishing touches to the 
market. Let us first plan our 
markets for the display of our 
flowers,” said the teacher. “‘Sup- 
pose we as the school Junior 
Garden Club invite all classes to 
take part in our Italian Flower 
Market Show.” 

Everyone was enthusiastic over 
plans for the flower show. Never 
before at this time of year had the 
teachers enjoyed such enthusiastic 
lessons. The history classes read and 
reported on everything that they 
could find about the foreign flower 
markets in Mediterranean countries. 
Written and oral themes for the lan- 
guage lesson [ Continued on page 45 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


x HERE is your husband?” 


“In the coal bin under the cellar 
stairs.” 

‘“That’s a good place for a husband. 
How do you keep him there?” 

“It’s his office.” 

This is always good for a laugh in 
the Record household. The coal bin 
really has been transformed into a 
practical writing nook, where daddy 
can construct an occasional salable 
sentence undisturbed by the 3-year- 
old. 

When we bought our house a couple 
of months before we were married, 
six rooms seemed a lot compared to a 
one-room apartment and a Y. M. C. 
A. combination sleeping- and living- 
room. 

Of course, babies were expected and 
hoped for, but they were thought of as 
little pink bundles in frilly bassinets 
rather than pursuing little feet and 
active fingers. 

By the time Joanne was 1, 
daddy’s writing mornings became a 
nightmare; in fact, they were given 
up while he cast about for a new spot 
to park his typewriter. The guest 
room was now a nursery; the array 
and warmth of the main bedroom too 
uncertain in the morning. No attic. 
Impossible to shut off one of the 
downstairs rooms. 

We thought of the garage, but dash- 
ing out thru drifts in winter didn’t 
appeal, and in summer it would be too 
hot there. So to the cellar. 

The vegetable cellar had possibili- 
ties, but we could not do without it. 
An accessory coal bin under the stairs 
caught the eye. It was 34x 8 feet and 
6 feet high.Space under the stairs for 
shelves. Not a bad idea at all. 

Matched boards, saw, hammer, and 
nails soon finished it off so that it was 
dustproof. A window was installed at 





Mr. Low's drawing, 
below, shows how to 
make this bird-feed- 
ing station, which 
operates on principles 
reverse to the weath- 
ervane it resembles 


one end and a door provided. 
Composition board was used for 
space inside the cellar walls, and 
a raised floor built and covered 
with linoleum. A cloth screen 
from the dime store provided air 
circulation. Light green paint 
gave added cheerfulness. 

The typewriter table went in- 
side with an unpainted chair 
stained mahogany to match. The 
shelves beneath the stairs began 
to store books, magazines, clip- 
pings, and so on. An extension 
electric cord provided light at the 
right angle and an extra socket 
connected with an electric heater 
made it possible to 
heat the room in five 
minutes. In summer, 
of course, it is cool 
and comfortable. 

So a coal-bin office 
there became, for less 
than $5. It is not at 
all swanky, but it isa 
safe retreat and sub- 
stitutes for a den.— 
E.. D. Record, Roch- 


ester, New York. 
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This Keeps the Birds About 


IN FIVE years’ experience I have 
found that success in attracting birds 



























A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


depends mainly on 
a feeding station 
protected from the 
weather, upon which 
at all times is de- 
posited a supply of 
grain and suet, with 
a continuously 
available supply of 
fresh water for 
drinking and bath- 
ing purposes nearby. The water- 
supply problem in my case is 
solved by running the cooling 
water from a well-known make of 
gas-fired Tefrigerator in and out 
of the bird-bath. The water used 
as a cooling medium is ordinarily 
discharged into the house drain- 
age system, but instead I have 
carried it underground thru small- 
sized pipe to the bird-bath, bring- 
ing it up thru the pedestal and, 
after filling the bowl, running it 
out thru an overflow into a small 
pool in the center of our rock gar- 
den. From here it trickles away in- 
to a small, fresh-water stream run- 





ning thru our yard. This provides asup- 
ply of clean, warm water at all times. 
It is interesting to watch the birds 
bathe here when the temperature is 
around zero. The water leaves the box 
at approximately go degrees. As the 
bird-bath is located only about 25 
feet away, near our 
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dining-room window, 
the water does not 
cool before reaching 
it, even in the coldest 
weather, to a point 
where it will freeze. I 
have noticed that if 
birds bathe in cold 
weather at all, they 
jump right in and 
out, but in water 
from our ice box they 
spend from three to 
five minutes or even 
longer, with every 
evidence of enjoying 
[Continued on page 41 


Mrs. Laura B. Crandall 
devotes an upstairs 
glassed-in porch to an 
extensive assortment 
of rock-garden plants 
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| NOMINATED FOR OBLIVION 


























. . . because like many another woman, 
she makes the error of taking it for 
granted that her breath is beyond sus- 
picion—when as a matter of fact it is not. 


.... because by this oversight, she 
nullifies her charm and beauty and makes 
herself a nuisance. 


. . . because she fails to recognize that 
due to certain changing processes in the 
mouth, anyone is likely to have halitosis 
—and not realize it. 


. . . because, finally, she does not use 


Listerine before social engagements, 
when by so doing she could perform a 
kindness for herself and her friends. 


* * * 


You never can tell when you have hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). But you know 
that you will not have it if you use 
Listerine every night, every morning, 
and between times before social en- 
gagements. 


Because of its germicidal power, 
Listerine quickly halts fermentation and 


infection, the cause of 90% of breath 
odors. It also overcomes the odors 
themselves, instantly. Ordinary anti- 
septics require 12 hours or more to do 
the same job. 


Use Listerine. It is the safest of anti- 
septics, the swiftest of deudorants, and 
moreover, it is pleasant to taste. 


Send for our FREE booklet of Eti- 
quette—tells what to wear, say, and do 
at social affairs. Address Dept. B. 9, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








LISTERINE INSTANTLY OVERCOMES 








Opors THAT Orpinary MouTHWASHES CAN’T Hive IN 12 Hours 











See Advertising Index, page 57 











The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 


iii 1. Hurray! Maggie was 
canning tomatoes today. Tomatoes— 
my friends, you should see those toma- 
toes. We have ’em by the bushel. The 
cabbage heads are as big as peck 
measures. The Summer Squashes that 
Donald [his son, 7 years old] planted 
in the Sweet Corn are ready. And the 
corn—“Oh, boy, it’s good,” cries 
David [3 years old] daily. 


SEPTEMBER 7. It’s Labor Day, says 
the calendar. That’s right. It has been 
—for me at least. Last month the 
rains fell and the weeds grew. They 
are still growing—so fast that I can 
hardly catch up. I see I’ll have to 
begin and go all over the place, every 
blessed foot of bed and border. 


Sepremser 10. A man sent me a 
sample of a new brand of high-analysis 
concentrated lawn food to try out. We 
measured off a little square at one side 
of the lawn, spread it on, and the boys 
took turns watering it in. You ought 
to see how the grass grew in the spot 
where last month I put on nitrate of 
soda to try it out. It grew about twice 
as fast as the rest, and the lawn mower 
hums when it goes thru it. 


SEPTEMBER 13. The glory of the 
perennials today is one with the 
freight-train name Physostegia vir- 
giniana grandifiora Vivid. In plainer 
terms it is Dwarf False-dragonhead. It 
blooms later than the common tall 
form, is about 1 foot tall, has a deeper 
pink color, and it stays in bloom a 


The illustration is an actual caricature of 
The Dirt Gardener by Cartoonist Ray Evans 


long time. I have best success when 
I divide and reset it every year. 


SEPTEMBER 16, Some new iris came 
today. Up in front of the garden just 
back of the barberry hedge is a bed 
that is to be filled with iris. This I 
spaded, raked well, and gave an appli- 
cation of plant food. To Maggie’s dis- 
gust, I kept on until it was finished, 
despite the supper bell. 

Then after supper I planted the 
iris 30 inches apart in the rews, and 
the rows 36 inches apart. The older I 
grow the farther apart I plant iris. 
Now I can cultivate it. There will be 
room for it to grow into big clumps, 
and each variety will stand apart from 
the other sufficiently. I also made a 
record of where I planted it. There are 
some mighty good iris in this new lot 
—Antares, Citronella, Imperator, Mil- 
dred Presby, Pioneer, and Vesper 
Gold are some. 


SEPTEMBER 17. I have a feeling that 
I’ll be buying more iris soon, so I 
spaded more of the new bed this 
morning, with David standing by to 
garner up fishworms. 


SepremBer 18. Neighbor Albaugh, 
who is a mighty rock gardener in the 
land, called me up to ask if I wouldn’t 
make an exhibit of rock plants at a 
community flower show in Clinton- 
ville being given by the Northern 
Garden Club. He is going to take 
down a collection of Sempervivums. 
So this morning I went thru the gar- 
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**As an anniversary present, I 
bought Maggie a Pfitzer Juni- 
per for our lawn. She bought 
me a pewter water pitcher”’ 


den and the propagating beds at the 
back and here and yon dug things in 
bloom and others with good foliage. 

These I potted, watered, and took 
down to the show in flats, with boards 
tied outside the car and a box of 
damp peatmoss on behind. I made a 
frame on top of a table, dumped in 
the damp peatmoss, then arranged 
the pots sunk in the peatmoss. 

Donald had made a little miniature 
garden, with sundry encouragement 
from his Grandmother K. I took it 
along and entered it for a prize. My 
own exhibit was just to help the show 
along. 


SEPTEMBER 1g. Tonight the whole 
family went down to the flower show. 
To Donald’s great delight, his minia- 
ture garden had a red ribbon on it. He 
had won second prize, which wasn’t 
bad for a 7-year-old in competition 
with grown-ups. After the show I 
brought my exhibit back home. 


SEPTEMBER 20. Last spring I bought 
a packet of seeds of Vervascum, which 
I’ve always known as an educated 
mullein, 4 or 5 feet high, with yellow 
bloom. The name Phoeniceum hybrid 
caught my eye. So these I bought, 
sowed, and later transplanted. Today 
I saw two of the most striking flowers 
I have ever seen. They were my Ver- 
bascums, not more than 1 foot high, 
one a dark velvety purple and the 
other a rich pink. I find that that’s 
what the book says they ought to be. 
I surely feel like shaking hands with 
myself for having grown them. 


Sepremper 21. This is the Day of 
Atonement, so says I it’s the day for 
an Irishman to atone for his garden 
shortcomings. Clear at the back is a 
strip that I have neglected so long 
it has grown up to weeds and it will 
be a dickens of a job to clear up. But, 
like Sam Weller, I tackled it with 
“wim and wigour.” 

First I took my tin snips and clipped 
off the tops of the tall phlox to keep 
them from maturing into seed. I 
should have done this in August but 
rains brought a wealth of new bloom. 
I don’t like phlox to seed, for the seed- 
lings are of poor color. After behead- 
ing the phlox and other tall things that 
had bloomed, I went to work digging 
out grass and weeds with a big trowel. 
I had just reached a group of Hemero- 
callis, daylilies, when the supper bell 
rang. 


SEPTEMBER 24. Ten years ago today 
Maggie and I | Continued on page 50 
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FIRE! No cry is more terrifying 
in the stillness and dark of night. 
“Fire” —then Red Destruction. Loss 
of treasured possessions. Sometimes 
loss of life itself. 


Often its beginning is a tiny spark 
from the chimney—and a tinder-dry 
roof. Records show that 23% of all 
residential fires start on roofs! 

This is unnecessary destruction. At 
the lowest cost in history, you can now 
have a FIREPROOF roof of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. As little as 
$19.50 down, for the average house. 
The balance in small monthly pay- 


ments over a year. 


They can’t catch fire—they are made 





of asbestos fibres and Portland cement, 
combined under pressure. They are 
permanent—you'll never have to re- 
roof. They are harmonious—now of- 
fered in a wide variety of soft, blend- 
ing shades, as well as grays and browns. 
e * . 
The local Johns-Manville dealer will show 
you samples ... Ask him also to show you 
J-M Flexible Asphalt Shingles. They are 
fire-resistant and durable—and even lower 
in cost. 

The J-M dealer will gladly inspect your 
roof free, and give you any roofing infor- 
mation. If you are unable to find his name 
in your telephone directory, address Johns- 
Manville, Madison Avenue and 4Ist St., 


New York City. 

















You Can't 
Draw the Veil 
Over a 
Pre-war 
Bathroom! 


Noruinc “dates” a house so defi- 
nitely as the bathrooms and kitchen. 
The bathrooms, particularly, are “on 
view.” You can make your guests com- 
fortable with an old but workable heat- 
ing system, but you can’t draw the veil 
over a pre-war bathroom. 

Modernizing the bathroom has al- 
ways been a fairly expensive operation. 
Even if the present fixtures are well 
designed and in good condition, there 
are the walls—tile is not only costly, 
but the laying of it calls for highly 
skilled labor. 


THat is why Johns-Manville entered 
the field with their Asbestos Wainscot- 
ing. The name really doesn’t do the 
product justice. It has the appearance, 
and all the practical advantages of 
colored ceramic tile of the highest qual- 
ity—without the cost. Costly labor 
isn’t necessary. Any carpenter of ordi- 
nary ability can transform your hath- 
room with it. 

Tra rm is not too strong a word, 
Its polished surface, kept spotless and 
shining by the use of a damp cloth, 
will forever banish that Victorian mel- 
ancholy from the room which above all 
others should radiate cleanliness and 
light. 

And the cost is as little as $9.75 down 
—the balance payable over a year! 





Costly labor isn’t necessary. Any 
ordinary ability can transform 


and kitchen with J-M Asbest 


carpenter of 
your bathroom 


Watinscotir 


THe same treatment works wonders 
for a dingy kitchen—“‘dressing up” the 
room—giving your modern range and 
refrigerator a background worthy of 
their compact efficiency! 
The local dealer will gladly show you 
cei wy Asbestos Wainscoting. 
f you don’t know his name, address 
Johns-Manville, 41st Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


See Advertising Index, page 57 
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ONE PYREX 
UTILITY DISH 








can handle 


4| FOODS 


The name really tells the whole story 
-.. it’s a Pyrex UTILITY Dish! 


Useful for both hot foods and cold 

. . for refrigerator desserts . . . for 
savory hot meats, luscious baked 
fruits, thrifty left-overs transformed 
into fancy scalloped dishes. And a 
perfect size and shape for baking 
apples, tomatoes or potatoes. 

In fact, the size and shape of the 
Utility Dish have a good deal to do 
with its big popularity. For the sides 
are high enough to keep food from 
bubbling over... and low enough to 
make serving easy! 

And, of course, easy serving is im- 
portant to any Pyrex dish .. . for they 
all spend half their lives in the dining 
room! They go from the oven right 
straight to the table... and keep hot 
food hot for second helpings! 


Tuen, when dinner's over, the 
Pyrex Utility Dish goes right into the 
dishpan with other glass and silver, and 
saves you scouring pots and pans! 


$1.00 buys the 104 ; wv tility Dish 
ye above; a 12} om ’ size is $1.75, and a 

” dish is only 75 cents. All Pyrex brand 
Mri carries a two-year replacement 
guarantee against breakage from oven 
heat or refrigerator cold. 
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Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 








ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





PECAN STICKS 


Y{ cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 


1 egg 

¥4 cupful of chopped pecans 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 

Cream together the shortening and the 
sugar. Beat the egg and add to the mix- 
ture. Add the pecans, vanilla, and salt, 
then the flour sifted with the baking pow- 
der. Spread evenly in a pan measuring 
about 8 x 8 inches, greased and floured, or 
lined with heavy wax paper, and bake 30 
minutes in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
Cool and cut into squares or sticks.— Mrs. 
E. T. H., Illinois. 

BAKED FILLET OF HADDOCK 
WITH RICE 
(Serves 6) 

Cook 1% cupful of rice in rapidly boiling 
salted water until tender. Rinse and drain. 
Cut 1 pound of fillet of haddock in fairly 
small pieces for serving. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. 

Butter a shallow baking dish very gen- 
erously and arrange the rice and fish so 
that the rice fills up the chinks between 
pieces of the fish. This method provides 
a layer of rice around each piece of fish, 
with little or no rice under or over the top 
of the haddock. Sprinkle again with salt 
and pepper and add 4 cupful of melted 
butter. Pour over 1 cupful of rich milk (or 
slightly diluted evaporated milk) and 
bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 
30 minutes.—Mrs. A. A., Kansas. 

OVEN-PRESERVED APPLES 
8 medium-large red apples 
114 cupfuls of water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
Stick of cinnamon 2 inches long 
Few drops of red coloring 

Pare, halve, and core apples which will 
hold their shape when cooking. Drop the 
apples into water to which some lemon 
juice has been added to keep them from 
turning dark. Drain the apple peelings, 
add the water to the peelings, and sim- 
mer until tender. Drain the water from 


the cooked peelings, add the sugar, and 
bring to the boiling point. Arrange the 
apples in a baking pan or dish, pour over 
the sirup, to which the cinnamon and 
coloring have been added. Cover closely 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees) for 1 hour. Turn the apples and 
bake for another hour or until the sirup 
is very thick or jellied. These may be 
canned if desired or chilled and used in 
salad, for dessert, or as a meat accompani- 


ment.—Mrs. J. J. R., Ohio. 


CORN PUDDING 

2 eggs 
3 cupfuls of canned or grated fresh corn 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
tablespoonful of melted butter 
cupful of cream 
cupful of bottled milk, or 

4, cupful of evaporated milk and 
2 6 cupful of water 

Beat the eggs slightly, add the other 
ingredients, and pour into a greased bak- 
ing dish. Bake in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees) until firm. One tablespoonful of 
chopped green pepper may be added if 
desired.—Mrs. E. B., New Jersey. 


SOUR-CREAM DRESSING 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of mustard 
4, teaspoonful of paprika 
1 tahieepenntell of grated horseradish 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 cupful of sour cream 
Mix all except the cream, which is 
added just before serving. This dressing is 
especially good with cucumbers, which 
may be folded in and served in a salad 
bowl.—Mrs. R. J., Missouri. 


TOMATO-PINEAPPLE SALAD 


Place a small-size slice of canned pine- 
apple on a bed of watercress and arrange 
a slice of tomato (smaller than the pine- 
apple) on the pineapple. On the tomato 
lay a ring of green pepper and fill with 
mayonnaise.—Mrs. J. J. W., West Vir- 
ginia. [ Turn to next page 








Keep Your BETTER HOMES & GARDENS COOK BOOK Up to Date 


| Send for These Booklets 


e See page 26. ‘‘Baking Made Easy.”’ 
e See page 32. ‘“‘Book of 30 Menus.” 





for QUICK 
REFERENCE 





Pe esa nme 


PYREX DVENWARE | © s¢- pace 25. “china teaten 








Booklet.”’ 
FREE ..BOOK OF 30 MENUS. Whole meals baked e See page 37. “‘Secrets of the Jam 
in 20, 30, or 45 minutes. Illustrated price list of all Pyrex Cupboard.”’ 
dishes. Corning Glass Works, Dept. 2609, Corning, N. Y. A 
e See page 44. “‘Baby’s Vegetables 
Name and Mealtime Psychology.”’ 
(Please print name) Ss 55 ‘Healthful Livi ai Please Note: 
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See page 55. “*Infant Feeding.” 
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An inexpensive cereal for the whole family: forty 
generous servings at a little more than half a 
cent each! 


@ TUNE IN on Cream of 
Wheat Radio Programs— 
Angelo Patri, evenings; Jolly 
Bill and Jane, week day morn- 
ings. For your local station 
and time, see newspaper 
announcements 


At this 
age 


especially 
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WATCH THEIR WEIGHT! 


Dangerous years — from one to six. 
Children need this special care 


FROM the first birthday to the sixth— 
the most hazardous period of all child- 
hood! Twice as dangerous for your 
little boy or girl as later years, govern- 
ment records prove. 

It is a time of great mental and 
physical strain, trying to match grown- 
ups in everything grown-ups do. Dan- 
gerous because, as bio-chemical study 
with children has just shown, a child 
can store far less energy than adults; 
his reserve is less than half his needs 
for a single day! 


Protect your youngsters from over- 
strain in these years by building up 
their energy with Cream of Wheat— 
the cereal leading physicians have rec- 
ommended for more than 36 years! It 


is the approved safeguard against under- 
weight, against lowered resistance. 

Outstanding among cereals for its 
rich energy and unusually quick to 
digest, Cream of Wheat is ideally fitted 
to youngsters’ requirements. It forti- 
fies them for strenuous days. 

Little tots who get it every day 
grow up rosy-cheeked and strong. 
They gain steadily, naturally. They 
avoid the nervousness and listlessness 
that often come with underweight. 

In summer particularly, children 
need the hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
which has been standard for many 
years—Cream of Wheat! Non-heating, 
it digests easily. It furnishes the gen- 
erous energy a child must have to keep 
well and strong in hot weather. 

Keep your youngsters safe through 
danger years with Cream of Wheat. 
You can’t afford to experiment with 


cereals that offer you less than this 
positive, proved protection! 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis. In Canada, The Cream 
of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 





Free—a wonderful chiid’s game 


All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 
secret meaning. It makes a jolly game of their 
morning cereal. All the material is free— 
badges, gold stars and big new posters with 
stirring color pictures of childhood heroes— 
Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, Richard the 
Lion Hearted. We will also send you a valuable 
child health booklet. 

Mail the coupon to Dept. A-27, The Cream 
of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


eS ee ee eee 


Copr. 1932 by The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


See Advertising Index, page 57 








UST before you pat that plump 

meat loaf into shape for the oven, 
thoroughly mix into it a third to a 
half cup of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
Then have the bottlehandy wheneach 
tasty slice is served. This spicy sauce 
adds just the right flavor when cooked 
in—precisely the right color, aroma 





and taste when poured on. You'd 
know why if you sawthose big, ruddy, 
Heinz-bred tomatoes picked and 
cooked the same day—seasoned by ex- 
perts with the choicest Oriental spices 
—and bottled piping hot from the 
kettles! ... Better keep some handy. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. - TORONTO, CAN. - LONDON, ENG. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


THE LARGEST 


SELLING KETCHUP 


IN THE WORLD 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


BREADED VEAL CUTLETS 


Select one slice of veal round steak 1 
inch thick. Cut into suitable pieces for 
serving. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Bread as for croquettes, using beaten egg 
and cracker crumbs. Brown in a generous 
amount of fat. Remove the pieces of meat 
to a heavy baking dish. Add 3 small 
onions, diced, to the remaining fat. Brown 
lightly, add 3 tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
smooth the flour to a paste. Add 2 cupfuls 
of strained canned tomatoes. Season with 
salt and pepper and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce. Pour over the 
steaks, cover closely, and bake in a slow 
oven (325 degrees) for 1 hour, or until the 
steaks are very tender. Serve on a platter 
covered with sauce.—Mrs. G. G., Mis- 
souri. 

TOMATO-JUICE COCKTAIL 

Whip thin cream until light and foamy, 
then mix equal amounts of tomato juice 
and cream and season to taste with salt 
(celery salt may be used). Pour into cock- 
tail or sherbet glasses and serve very cold. 
This is a nourishing between - meals 
snack.—Mrs. S. R. P., Indiana. 

SAILOR DUFF 

(Serves 8) 
1 egg 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
14 cupful of black molasses 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
11% cupfuls of flour 
34 teaspoonful of soda 
9 cuptul of boiling water 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

Beat the egg in a mixing bowl. Add the 
sugar and molasses and beat until smooth. 
Add the melted butter, then the flour, and 
beat again. Dissolve the soda in the boil- 
ing water and add to the mixture with the 
salt. Beat until thoroly mixed. Pour into 
a greased mold and steam 1 hour. Serve 
hot with a 


mi Nco 


PUDDING SAUCE 
1 cupful of powdered sugar 
2 egg yolks 
16 pint of whipping cream 
Y4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Add the sugar to the egg yolks and 
smooth to a paste. Fold into the cream 
whipped stiff. Flavor with vanilla and 
serve over the warm pudding.—Mrs. C. 
C. W., Iowa. 
WAFFLE TOAST 
Slice bread thin and spread lightly with 
soft butter. Work any desired soft cheese 
to a paste with a little mayonnaise or 


| cream. Chopped pimiento, green pepper, 





olives, or cooked ham may be added to 
the cheese filling. Spread between the 
slices of bread and cut away the crusts. 
Cut the sandwich into any desired shapes 
to fit the sections of a waffle iron. Arrange 
on the heated iron, lower the cover, and 
toast until crisplike and lightly browned. 
—Mrs. E. M., Montana. 
TURNIP CUSTARD 


2 cupfuls of cooked and mashed turnips or 
rutabagas 

| beaten egg 
14 cupful of cream or evaporated milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Grated American cheese 

Mix the beaten egg with the cream and 
add to the mashed turnips. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Pour into a 
buttered baking dish and sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 30 minutes. Serve hot.— 
Mrs. C. H. M., Indiana. 
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Bulbs I Plant 
in the Fall 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


of the Blues, and dark blue King of the 
Blues. 

Sun for Tulips. Tulips are planted late 
in the fall and should have a place in 
the sun. By all means have some in the 
cutting garden. The single, early types 
will take up bloom as the great burst 
of narcissus begins to leave off. Some of 
the brightest and gayest of all the race are 
among this group, tho we also have softer 
colors. De Wet and Keizerskroon are two 
of the most brilliant. The doubles seem a 
little less graceful to me. The earlies are 
followed a week later by the Triumph 
Tulips, a cross with the Darwins, which 
give such long, strong stems. 


THE Darwin group are late-flowering, 
cup-shaped tulips, with tall stems and 
substantial petals. The bright colors run 
particularly well thru all the pinks and 





reds to a slate-blue. The Cottage Tulips | 


may be planted with them, if placed with 
an eye to their generally somewhat shorter 
stems. They are strong in yellows, prim- 
roses, ambers, and orange, and _ their 
Vesta givesa more reasonably priced good 
white than the white Darwins. They are 
also a long-lived type, the Darwins tend- 
ing to die out rather soon. A cross _be- 
tween these two types has given the 
beautiful LilyHowered group. 

The Breeder Tulips give the rich, art 
bronze and coppery shades and keep par- 


ticularly well. Some of the finest garden | 
varieties are found in this group. The | 


amusing and deeply slashed Parrot Tulips 
are more on the order of the earlies but 
have too-flopping stems for satisfaction in 
most gardens. The new hybrid Fantasy 


overcomes this but is still too high in | 


price for most of us. 


AmMonG such an array of beauties I 
hesitate to choose. Try grouping Louis 
XIV (Breeder) with yellow Mrs. Moon 
(Cottage), and Velvet King (Breeder) 
with Orange Grenadier or yellow Mr. 
Dames. Or make a Breeder group of Louis 


XIV, Mon Tresor, Prince Albert, and | 





Apricot. I like Corydon very much. It is | 


often grouped with Dom Pedro and Abd- 
el-Kadir, all Breeders. Buy Yolande (Dar- 
win) instead of Clara Butt, and group it 
with the heliotrope Duchess of Hohen- 
berg. Among the Cottages, Scarlet Em- 
peror is fine for cutting and does well in 
shade. Dido is both beautiful and fra- 
grant, and also the yellow Ellen Willmott. 
Lord Carnarvon is one of the newer 
beauties that is reasonably priced. 


THE snowflakes, snowdrops, winter-ac- 
onite, and glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa) 
naturalize happily in shrubbery, border, or 
rock garden. Such bulbs are best planted 
in drifts of informal outline. The squills 
bring a clear bright blue in the small, 
extremely hardy Scilla sibirica, and 
a handsome snowy-white in the taller 
woodhyacinth (Scilla hispanica or cam- 
panulata), which is tender enough to need 
a fair winter mulch in colder gardens. Give 
it a rather moist shady position. Grape- 
hyacinths are charming in their blues and 
foil the other bulbs. All these small bulbs 
often self-sow their seeds and are better 
left to their own devices, once planted. 


A delicious, 


WELL BALANCED 
dinner with... 


HEINZ 


COOKED SPAGHETTI 





WN EINE CO 


OTS BURST OF 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti Buttered Cabbage 
Sausage Whole Wheat Bread Butter 
Apple Brown Betty 

UST try this delicious, wholesome, 
perfectly balanced dinner for 
four. You'll marvel that 53¢ could 
possibly finance such a tasty feast— 
even with prices as they are today. 
The secret, of course, is Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti—one of the most 
palatable and nourishing of foods, 
ready to heat and serve. Heinz 
Spaghetti is made from the choicest 
Durum wheat. It is prepared from 
the recipe of a famous Italian chef. 
Cooked slowly in the sauce of lus- 


cious Heinz-bred tomatoes, and en- 


riched with milk, butter and tangy 








(Wen 4 dine well jor  fust 53+ 


golden cheese, every tender strand 
is packed with tempting goodness. 
Build meals frequently around 
this popular member of the fa- 
You'll find it 
.. Three 


convenient sizes at your grocer’s. 


mous 57 Varieties. 


an economy de luxe.. 


H. J. HEINZ 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. ° 


HEINZ 


SPAGHETTI 


READY TO SERVE 
See Advertising Index, page 57 


COMPANY 


TORONTO, CAN. - LONDON,ENG, 
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The “Ohio Rose” 
Mountain Mist 
Quilt pattern. 


...and I made it 


Large enough 


to cover all the bed” 


“TE there’s one thing I hate it’s a 
skimpy quilt. So I made this quilt 
large, just like a real antique.” 

Only with the new Mountain Mist 
Quilting Cotton can you do this. It's 
the only one-piece quilt batt made in 
bed-spread size, 81 x 96 inches. Gener- 
ous enough for the large quilt, Moun- 
tain Mist Quilting Cotton is easily 
accommodated to any size smaller quilt. 

Have you ever made a quilt? Try it 
with Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton 
and Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns. 
These patterns take all guesswork from 
quilt-making. They show the complete 
design, suggest colors, tell how much 
material to buy, number of pieces, and 
give full instructions at every step. 


New Bed-Spread Size, 81 x 96 Inches 


Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton still further 
simplifies quilt-making. Thisall newcleancotton, 
washed only in filtered artesian water, is already 
spread for you in one piece, bed-spread size, 
#1 x 96 inches. One batt fills an entire quilt, 
large or small. Uniform in thickness. Easy to 
handle because of the exclusive Glazene. Nolint. 
No pulling. No bunching. Blocks and quilting 
show off to best advantage. The fine, lacy web 
of the Glazene, unlike the ordinary stiff, hard fin- 
ish, eliminates resistance to the quilter's needle. 


FREE Pattern With Each Roll 


Your dealer has Mountain Mist Quilting Cot- 
ton in the quilt-block wrapper which shows 
many authentic Mountain Mist quilt designs 
in full color. Printed on the inside of wrapper is 
a full size pattern with complete instructions. 
Send 20c with coupon below for pattern of 
the Mountain Mist “Ohio Rose" quilt shown 
above, and a catalog illustrating numerous 
other attractive quilt blocks. You must use the 
coupon below to obtain this pattern. See how 
easy it is to make a quilt. The Stearns & Foster 
Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


REC US PAT OFF 


QUILTING COTTON 
© 1932 The S. & F. Co. 
329-BH 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) for 


the “Ohio Rose’’ Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, 
Design 20. This coupon must be sent with order. 








Advice on Re-covering 


Period Furniture 
[| Continued from page 15 | 


bird, animal, and floral designs. Later on 
came the pictorial effects and, in Chip- 
pendale’s time, the Chinese. 

During the brief but decoratively im- 
portant reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714) 
upholstery was the rule rather than the 
exception for all sorts of chairs, sofas, 
love-seats, and so on. Brocades, damasks, 
velvets, and needlework were perhaps 
most frequently employed, but tapestry 
must also be included, both of the verdure 
and the pictorial types. Turkey-work, 
leather, mohair, camlet, worsted weaves, 
barrateen, and other fabrics were used to 
some extent. 


Durinc the early Georgian period, or 
up to 1740-50, these same coverings were 
in vogue with a few others added. Various 
silk and woolen weaves were introduced 
from time to time, largely in small trellis 
and diaper patterns, and the tapestries 
became a shade more formal. The Jac- 
quard loom was not introduced into Eng- 
land until after 1790, so that, except for 
the needlework and pictorial tapestries, 
the domestic English fabrics prior to this 
early Georgian period were mostly plain 
or woven with simple, small figures. There 
were stripes, blocks, squares, diagonals, 
and so on, in velvet, serge, or woolen 
weaves, sometimes embroidered. With the 
introduction of polished mahogany, dull 
surfaces in the upholstery became more 
popular than brilliant velvets or satin 
damasks. 


OnE popular introduction of the late 
William-and-Mary and early Queen Anne 
periods deserves special mention because 
it was one of the first examples of over- 
stuffed furniture. I refer to the big easy 
chair known as the wing chair or grand- 
father chair. These wing chairs were cov- 
ered for the most part with velvets, bro- 
cades, or needlework, tho tapestries were 
used often enough to make them a per- 
fectly appropriate covering for modern 
wing chairs. Or for the bedroom it is not 
unfitting to use gay prints, such as chintz 
and cretonne, in the old-fashioned pat- 
terns. 

In the early Chippendale period, about 
the middle of the century, Russian leather, 
Turkey-work, and brocades were the out- 
standing materials. As the Chippendale 
vogue swung into its full stride, we find 
principally damasks, brocades, and nee- 
dlework on his chairs, with some velvet 
and leather. Figured haircloth also in- 
creased in popularity. Chippendale him- 
self, in his books, advocated Spanish 
leather with brass nails, damask, tapes- 
try, and needlework. About 1760 we find 
frequent mention of flowered damask and 
also of needlework and tapestry in the 
popular Chinese patterns. 


Durinc the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century haircloth, chintz, and dim- 
ity became more common. For the parlor 
furniture in both the Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton styles, brocades, damasks, and 
fine velvets were employed. Morocco 
leather, silk damask, and horsehair were 
recommended by Hepplewhite. 

Much of Sheraton’s furniture was of a 


lighter, more delicate type and called for | 


Betrer Homes and Garpens, September, 1932 








SAVED MONEY 


Small Home Owner Who 
Couldn’t Afford Plasterer 
Made Repairs Himself 





Mended Cracks & Holes 
in Plaster Walls & Ceilings 





He wrote us as follows, “Your Patching 
Plaster is a mighty Godsend to the small 
house owner who cannot afford to call in a 
plasterer, and who still desires to keep his 
house in good repair.” . . . Anyone can use 
Rutland Patching Plaster and make per- 
manent, satisfactory repairs. Nothing 
runs down property faster than bad-look- 
ing cracks and holes in walls and ceilings. 
Our other product, Rutland Concrete 
Patcher, mends portland cement and con- 
crete. Each comes in a handy package and 
each contains correct ingredients ready- 
mixed. Just add a little water and apply. 
Get whichever one you need at your 
paint, wallpaper or hardware store today. 
Made by the 
Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont. 


Rutland \ 


CONCRETE 


pATCHER ‘, 
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Keep your Garden this Winter in the 


“Family 
Wintergarden 


Make gardening a year-around 
profitable hobby with the FAM- 
ILY WINTERGARDEN. Grow 
your seedlings. All steel construc- 
tion, permanent, practical, insu- 
lated, ventilated. Size8 ft. by 12 ft. 
Erected complete at a low price. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. D Youngstown, Ohio 
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the finer brocades and damasks in lighter 
colors, tho leather is sometimes found on 
original Sheraton furniture. Sheraton him- 
self was fond of figured silks and satins 
in stripes or checks, or with ovals, medal- 
lions, and various figures printed or 
painted on the fabric. A striped silk dam- 
ask is perhaps the most appropriate cover- 
ing for a Sheraton parlor chair. 


AMERICAN Colonial furnitute was 
much of it copied from contemporary 
English designs, and the appropriate cover- 
ings for American chairs in the Chippen- 
dale and Hepplewhite manner would be the 
same as for the English pieces. Much of 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
American furniture, of course, was of the 
cottage type, the chairs often having rush 
or wooden seats and no upholstery. Such 
original American upholstered chairs and 
sofas as did not precisely follow the Eng- 
lish tradition were likely to be covered 
with plain fabrics embroidered with wool 
or silk, with needlework similar to the 
English, or with plain haircloth. After 
1800 we find, in addition to those fabrics 
used on English Sheraton chairs, a few 
other not unfamiliar textiles. On early 
American Empire chairs and sofas we find 
haircloth, needlework, silk taffeta, and 
coarse plain goods. 


A WORD should be said for the figured 
denim mentioned. While it is not strictly 
in the tradition of the original period up- 
holstery, it is a safe fabric to choose when 
in doubt. Denim and similar goods are 
now made in self-toned patterns, chiefly 
in the small diaper type, which look equally 
well on the seats of period dining-chairs or 
on the easy chair in the living-room. They 
wear well and are inexpensive. 

One can follow the lists of materials 
given in the foregoing paragraphs and 
exercise a certain amount of personal 
choice in selecting appropriate covering 
for any given piece whose period is known. 
The choice, it will be seen, is in many 
cases a broad one, and it will doubtless be 
more helpful if we simplify the matter 
somewhat by tabulating the most appro- 
priate modern fabrics for each style: 


Jacopean: leather, tapestry, velvet. 

Restoration: velvet, tapestry, leather, 
embroidery, Turkey-work, damask. 

William-and-Mary: needlework in large 
patterns, velvet, brocade, tapestry, Tur- 
key-work, leather, damask, velvet, bro- 
cade, in strong colors. 

Queen Anne: brocade, damask, velvet, 
needlework, tapestry, leather. 

Early Georgian: same as Queen Anne. 

Wing chairs: velvet, brocade, needle- 
work, embroidery, tapestry, and in Chip- 
pendale style, haircloth. 

Chippendale: damask, brocade, needle- 
work, velvet, leather, haircloth, tapestry. 

Hepplewhite: brocade, damask, velvet, 
leather, haircloth. 

Sheraton: brocade; damask, preferably 
in stripes; velvet; figured silks. 

Eighteenth-century American: same as 
contemporary English; heavy fabrics em- 
broidered, chintz. 

Early nineteenth-century American: 
same as Sheraton; also haircloth, needle- 
work, damask. 


[ Editor’s Note: Better Homes and Gar- 
dens will be glad to advise you about the 
coverings suitable for your furniture, if 
you write, describing the pieces you wish 
to cover. Address Christine Holbrook, 
Home-Furnishings Director. 
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“THE SECRET OF 


NOW I CAN MAKE 
A BATCH IN 12 


MINUTES, 


Mrs. C. B. Osborne descvibes the 
jelly making method that im- 
proved her jellies and jams to such 
an extent that in 5 years they 
have won 83 State Fair prizes! 


+ et0 C19, tbome 


JELLY CHAMPION OF IOWA 


~_ best way to explain the fine qual- 
ity of my jellies, I told our preacher’s 
wife, Mrs. Wilkinson, is to tell you about 
Certo and the Certo short-boil method. 
“When you make your jelly with Certo, I 
said, only one minute’s hard boiling is 
needed for most fruits . . . and for some 
fruits even less. 
“This short boil, you see, prevents the 
original fresh fruit flavor from wasting 
away in steam. Instead, all the fresh fruit 
deliciousness is sealed right into each 
glass of the finished jelly itself. And as a 
result, the improvement in flavor is really 
extraordinary. Indeed, I give Certo the 
entire credit for the 83 State Fair prizes 
that I have won in the past five years. 





Mrs. C. B. Osborne is photographed with Mrs. L. M. Wilkinson, wife of a prominent Runnells, lowa, preacher 


TOO, 





“Certo’s short boil also helps by saving 
me time. Why, now I can put up a com- 
plete batch of jelly in 12 minutes from the 
time I have finished preparing my fruit. 
“‘And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
Certo saves me money, too! ... often as 
much as 2%¢ on every glass! 
“Now perhaps you can understand why I 
urge you, too, to try Certo ... just as I 
urged Mrs. Wilkinson. For all you need 
do, to secure fine flavored, prize-winning 
jellies, is to follow exactly the Certo reci- 
pes, which you will find in the booklet 
under the label on every Certo bottle. 
“All of these recipes have been kitchen- 
tested by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, the Certo 
expert. Follow them in every detail and 
your jellies and jams will rival mine!” 
* * * 
The Iowa State Fair Judge described Mrs. 
Osborne’s jellies as “the finest-tasting 
jellies I have ever judged.” In 5 years she 
has. won 83 jam and jelly prizes. 
Certo is pure fruit pectin ... a product of 
General Foods Corporation .. . sold by 
your grocer ...and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 
© 1932, General Food s Corp. 








i of the Jam Cupboard,” by Elizabeth 


Pal mer, contains some marvelous new dessert 


I f : E. Ele @ and sued recipes using jams and jellies. Let us 


send you this proven booklet free . 
containing 89 recipes for making prize- winning jams and j 
Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, ‘MIC H, 


- together with the Kero Sookiet 





NAM EW — 
STREET 
Cit ¥..—......_ 


‘ eS TA TE 


PRINT NAME ANDO ADDRESS. o-<8 Fill tn COMPLETELY 


(In Canada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.)@(BHG-9-32) 


See Advertising Index, page 57 
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‘Wash nasty 
handkerchiefs? 


Not since I 
learned about 


KLEENEX” 


disposable tissues 


ASHING dirty handkerchiefs is 
a most repulsive task—and may be 
dangerous as well, if handkerchiefs are 
contaminated with cold or other germs. 

Fortunately, this dreadful task is no 
longer necessary. 

Buy a package of Kleenex and say 
goodby to handkerchief washing! These 
soft tissues are superior to handkerchiefs 
in every way—and when used, you simply 
destroy! No washing! No self-infection! 
No laundry bill-if you have handker- 
chiefs washed commercially. 

Kleenex is available in 25c rolls (in 
pink or white): as well as in the con- 
venient pull-out packages. Try the large 
sizeKleenexfordust- —> 
ing, and towels. A KERFS 
sample of Kleenex are a dressier form 
sent free ifyouwrite Of Kleenex. Smart 
Kleenex Co., Lake handkerchief bor- 


Sad . ders; 4 thicknesses 
Michigan Bldg.Chi- instead of 2. Nice 
cago, Ill. 


for tea napkins. 25c. 


KLEENEX sive: 

















The Pocket Gopher 
Night Raider 


[| Continued from page 22 


rodent would take any action in the 
matter. Several hours later I happened to 
glance that way just in time to see a small 
brown head appear in the hole. I watched 
intently, for 1 knew the gopher ordinarily 
was averse to working in the daytime. 


APPARENTLY attracted by the light 
which was pouring into his otherwise 
Stygian quarters, Ophir began making 
extensive improvements to his home in- 
stead of closing the aperture immediately, 
as I had expected. By using field glasses 
I could watch him work without giving 
him any alarm, but every time he poked 
his head out of the opening he would hesi- 
tate for an instant and look about cau- 
tiously. Assured there was no danger, he 
would push a load of earth forward from 
under his chin with his front feet, dump- 
ing it upon the mound which I had 
started. Returning to his diggings every 
few minutes, he soon had removed a pint 
or more of earth, and in disposing of it he 
frequently was obliged to expose almost 
the entire length of his body. When he 
had finished his labors above ground he 
not only filled the opening but plugged 
the tunnel so skilfully that I was unable 
to locate the main runway. 


As THE summer wore on Ophir extend- 
ed his campaign to the triangular bed, and 
verbénas, petunias, and even the carna- 
tions ended their careers in utter darkness. 
It was not, however, until he had dug his 
way under the barbed entanglement of 
pink ramblers and had begun plying his 
nefarious trade among the gladiolus that 
I decided he had gone unmolested long 
enough. I had a special interest in those 
“glads,”” and I vowed by the shades of 
all his troublesome ancestors that he 
should not have them. Besides, people 
were beginning to hint that I should take 
steps in the matter. It seemed to be con- 
sidered a patriotic duty to one’s neighbor- 
hood to keep the rodents in check, and I 
concluded that unless I entered into dras- 
tic measures friends and neighbors might 
look upon me with disfavor. So I pur- 
chased a trap fashioned of pieces of cop- 
per wire in a bright red box and began 
plotting against Ophir according to in- 
structions. 


I FREELY admit that I did not relish 
going into battle with the miscreant, but 
I stifled my abhorrence of taking life and 
set myself to the task.at hand. One of the 
requirements was to place the open end of 
the box in the tunnel in such a manner 
that the gopher, coming along the run- 
way, would see rays of light pouring in 
thru the hole in the opposite end and, 
rushing to close the opening, would run 
headlong into the looped wire, trip the 
spring and—well, all that would be left 
to do would be to hold the funeral. 

It sounded simple enough, but it took 
me several days to determine from which 
direction Ophir might choose to come. 
When I finally deciphered the problem I 
set the trap and awaited results. The next 
morning there was evidence that the god 
of war had looked with favor upon my 
activities and I lifted the little red box 
out of the ground. The death machine 
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A clean fight 
with household foes 


Tue nasty job of scrubbing and 
scouring toilet bowls is out of date. 
The modern way is clean and simple 
and thorough. Sani-Flush keeps the 
toilet spotless and odorless. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this antisep- 
tic, cleansing powder into the bowl 
(directions are on the can), then 
flush. The porcelain is brilliantly 
clean and that unseen trap that de- 
fies the work of a brush is purified 
and safe. Sani-Flush cannot harm 
the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 
tors. See directions on can.) 











SHUMWAY’S 
F Re-selected 


BULBS 


Garden Tools given Free with Orders 
Shumway's re-selected, Holland grown, 
bulbs produce blooms of gorgeous beauty. 
Priced low for such superior quality. All- 
steel Bulb trowel sent free with each order 
of $3.50 or more—4 tool garden kit 
free with each order of $12.00 or more. 
Saperine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 


rwin Tulips, 17 varieties............ $1.40 

50 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties............ 1.50 
50 Cottage Tulips, 12 varieties........... 1.65 
50 Tall Tulips for cutting, 20 varieties.... 1.50 
50 Early Single Tulips, 12 varieties...... 1.50 
50 Early Double Tulips, ; ~ 

12 varieties....... 1.65 
50 Crocuses, 8 varieties 

umbo Bulbs..... 1.40 
50 Hyacinths, 


10 varieties....... 3.00 
50 Narcissi, U.S. Grown, 

10 varieties....... 2.50 
All delivery charges prepaid 
FREE BULB BOOK 
in colors—valuable guide to 
gardening——free. Write today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Founded 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
122 S. FIRST ST., 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


PEONIES + skéninvee® 

SACRIFICE 
Large list ready. Many of choicest, 50c to $1, 3to5 
eyes division. One writes:—‘‘Have seen Peony roots from 
all over U. 8S. but none to compare with these” 


COLONIAL GARDENS MARION, OHIO 
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had snuffed out the life of the hungry | 
rodent, but his body was still warm and | 
flexible. It was my first opportunity to 
examine a Pocket Gopher at close range, 
and I was impressed with the beauty of 
his soft, brown coat. His padded feet, 
despite their long claws, were soft as 
baby hands, and the pockets at the sides 
of his neck could be stretched to an almost 
unbelievable capacity. 

There was no exultation in my victory 
as I carried away the little body, for it 
seemed a pity to have to destroy so 
beautiful a creature. Besides, I realized 
that Ophir had held no malice toward me. 
He did not destroy my flowers merely to 
hurt my feelings. He did not even know 
they were my flowers or that I| existed. 


ALTHO I mustered out of the army of 
gopher-killers after that skirmish, my 
interest in the deft little miner of my 
premises continued, and I sought to learn 
more about the history and habits of his 
kind. I discovered that there are two 
families of Pocket Gophers in this coun- 
try, numbering ten or eleven different 
species. Their food consists largely of 
grasses and various forms of vegetation, 
nuts, young trees, buds, and garden vege- 
tables. In the alfalfa regions the Pocket 
Gopher is credited with taking one-tenth 
of the crop and is considered one of the 
most serious pests of such localities. It | 
operates over an area representing nearly 
two-thirds of the United States, and even 
lawns and gardens in the cities are not 
immune to its depredations. 

When Pocket Gophers become numer- 
ous the only effectual method of eradica- 
tion is accomplished by placing poisoned 
bait in their tunnels, but since about one 
out of every ten will have nothing to do 
with poison, it frequently becomes neces- 

sary to resort to the trap to get these wise 

ones. The enemies are weasels, badgers, 
skunks, foxes, wolves, hawks, owls, snakes, 
and some breeds of dogs and cats, and it 
is in regions where these natural checks 
are not numerous that the rodents become 
a pest. [Free bulletins on eradication of 
the Pocket Gopher can be obtained from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.—Editor.] 





THe Pocket Gopher is a solitary worker, 
as a rule, and usually carried on in the 
dark seclusion of his tunnel. In the colder 
regions he stores away food which carries 
hin thru freezing weather, but whenever 
the ground thaws, even in winter, he be- 
comes more or less active. He does his 
wooing in the winter and invites a lady 
gopher to keep house in his underground 
apartment. During the period from 
Kebruary to May the home is further blest 
by the arrival of three or four little ones. 

Tunnels of the Pocket Gophers lie from 
4 to 15 inches below the surface of the 
ground, and the bore has a diameter of 
about 3 inches. At intervals, which fre- | 
quently do not exceed 3 or 4 feet, the 
rodent digs short lateral burrows to the 
surface. These laterals are approximately 
at right angles to the main tunnel. 





To THE person who takes his gardening 
seriously, I should never recommend 
leniency toward the Pocket Gopher. 
Plants and gophers in the same garden 
simply do not mix, or perhaps I should 
say, they mix too well, for if the rodents | 
are allowed to operate indefinitely the | 

| 

| 





kind- hearted gardener will wake up, some 
fine morning, to find that all his plants 
have turned miraculously into gophers. 
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Observe that the walls and ceiling of this attractive extra atti 
room show the natural buff surface of Celotex 
finish, Celotex produces comfort because it keeps heat where it 
belongs. That is why it is used in so many well known mechani 
cal refrigerators. Probably it is in your own kitchen refrigerator, 


As an interior 














Celotex offers a remarkable combina- 
tion of advantages as an interior finish 
for homes both new and old. Beauty 
and good taste unite with economy 
and there is also its all-important insu- 
lating value—which is unsurpassed. 


A home insulated with Celotex is a 


separating the cold interior from the household heat. 


comfortable home, with fuel bills re- 
duced to the minimum. A still further 
advantage, if the interior finish is 
Celotex, is protection from Termites, 
sometimes called white ants; and 
Fungus Growths that cause decay—for 
only Celotex is manufactured under 
the FEROX PROCESS. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Registered United States Patent Office 


CELOTEX DEALERS ARE 


INSULATION HEADQUARTERS 


See Advertising Index, page 57 











J ces as the summer sun ripens fruits 
and vegetables to perfection, so the use 
of mild, mellow Heinz Vinegar draws out 
their hidden flavors in salads. Good vine- 
gar represents so small a fraction of the 
salad’s cost, that it’s folly to kill the delicate, 
elusive flavors with a green, sour vinegar. 
The tempting bouquet of Heinz Cider 
Vinegar comes from the sparkling juice 
of choice, whole apples, fermented by 
natural means and aged in the wood from 
One to two years. Ask your grocer, too, 
for Heinz White, Malt, or Tarragon Vine- 
gars—each matured and aged to bring 
out rare, mellow goodness. All are sold 
in convenient sizes for economical use. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * TORONTO, CAN. « LONDON, ENG. 


HEIN 








I Like to Serve Buffet Suppers 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


place of the ham with equally delicious 
results. 
GRAPEFRUIT - CUCUMBER GELATINE 
SALAD 
(Serves 8) 

1 No. 2 can of grapefruit 

134 cupfuls of grapefruit sirup and water 

2 tablespoonfuls aieine 

1% cupful of cold water 

Y cupful of lemon juice 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

ly to \4 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of cubed cucumbers 

Few drops of yellow or green coloring 

Drain the grapefruit, measure the sirup 
drained off, add enough water to bring 
the measure up to 134 cupfuls, and heat 
the sirup to boiling. Then stir into the 
gelatine, which has been softened in 14 
cupful of cold water. When the gelatine 
is thoroly dissolved, set to cool. When 
cool add the lemon juice, salt, sugar (the 
amount depending on taste), and the 
coloring. Cool again; when the mixture 
begins to set add the grapefruit sections, 
cut in half, and the cucumbers. Mold in 
individual molds or in a one-quart mold. 
If molded individually serve in crisp let- 
tuce cups placed on a large platter or tray. 
A bowl of mayonnaise should be adjacent 
to the salads. If served as one large salad, 
place on a large 


and add the floured nuts and peel to the 
bread dough. Mix lightly until the ingre- 
dients are thoroly combined, but do not 
beat. Place in a greased pan and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) for about 
1 hour. 
SURPRISE FRUIT TARTS 
Make individual pie shells, using bot- 
tom of muffin pans to form shells. Just 
before the guests arrive arrange slices of 
peach, pear, apricot, white grapes, and 
whole blanched almonds in each pie shell, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, and top 
with whipped cream. 
One of my favorite indoor buffet 
suppers consists of 
JELLIED VEAL SALAD 
STUFFED BAKED POTATOES (WHOLE) 
BUTTERED FINGER ROLLS 
JAM OR CONSERVE 
CRABAPPLE PICKLES 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 
COFFEE 
For a change in stuffed baked potatoes, 
use medium-size potatoes. When baked 
cut off one end, remove the contents, and 
mash. Then add cream and season well 
with salt and pepper. Pile the mashed 
potato lightly into potato skin, leaving 
some of it exposed at opening. Stand 
the potatoes in a pan and place in a 
hot oven for 10 or 
1§ minutes so that 





plate and garnish 
with nasturtium 
flowers and leaves. 


WE RECOMMEND 


the mashed potato 
will brown. These 


Have a bow! con- 
taining lettuce 
nearby and in- 
struct the leader 
of the buffet line to 
help himself or 
herself first to let- 
tuce, then to the 
salad. Or the hos- 
tess herself may 
serve the salad or 
ask someone to 
perform this serv- 
ice. 

Fresh grapefruit 
may be used in- 
stead of canned, in 
which case water 
or fruit juice is used 
as the liquid. 


ORANGE WHOLE- 
WHEAT BREAD 
(/ medium loaf) 

1 egg 

1 cupful of milk 

1 cupful of whole- 
wheat flour 

14 cupful of brown 


sugar 

1 ough of general- 
purpose flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of 
tartrate or cal- 
cium-phosphate 
baking powder, or 

1 teaspoonful of 
combination-type 
baking powder 











These New Garden Books 


Everybody's Garden, by Walter 
Prichard Eaton (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50): a little philosophy on Mis- 
takes We All Make, You Should 
Have Seen It Last Week—to give a 
sample of the chapter headings. 

The Backyard Garden, by E. I. 
Farrington (The Stratford Com- 
pany, $1.50): a thoroly practical 
book about essentials of a small 
home vegetable garden. 

The Garden Book of Verse, edited 
by William Griffith and Mrs. John 
Walton Paris (William Morrow and 
Company, $2.50): gleaned from the 
great poets of all time—a book every 
garden library should possess. 

Prints and Plants of Old Gardens, 
by Kate Doggett Boggs (Garrett & 
Massie, $5): a modern book about 
strange old gardens, with lists of 
plants intriguing to those interested 
in garden history. 

Better Gardening, What, When, and 
How to Plant, by Harry R. O’Brien 
(The Union Fork & Hoe Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, price 10 cents): a 
new and greatly enlarged booklet on 
gardening fundamentals. Contains 
accurate planting lore, excellent 
plant lists, and suggestions for refer- 
ence reading. 

How to Grow Peonies (Mohican 
Peony Gardens, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 cents): a manual which in- 
cludes a splendid descriptive list of 


— Dre dito 














may be prepared 
in the morning and 
thoroly heated and 
browned just be- 
fore serving. 

The molded jel- 
lied veal salad may 
be placed in lettuce 
cups on a large 
platter with the 
mayonnaise dress- 
ing in a bowl near 
it. 

JELLIED 
VEAL SALAD 
(Serves 8) 

1 tablespoonful of 
gelatine 

¥6 cupful of cold 
water 

2 cupfuls of concen- 
trated stock, hot 

114 cupfuls of cooked 
and cubed veal 

l4 cupful of celery, 
cut fine 

1 teaspoonful of finely 
chopped onion 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

Soak the gela- 
tine in the cold 
water. Strain the 
hot stock over the 
gelatine, stirring 
until the gelatine is 
thoroly dissolved. 
Cool the mixture, 
and when it begins 
to set add the veal, 





1% teaspoonful of salt 

4 cmpdat nutmeats 

14 cupful of chopped candied orange peel 
Beat the egg, add the milk, and stir. 

Then add the whole-wheat flour, brown 

sugar, and the sifted general-purpose flour 

combined with the baking powder and 

salt. Reserve a small amount of the flour 

to dredge the nutmeats and orange peel 
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celery, onion, and salt. Add more season- 
ing 1f necessary. Pour into individual 
molds to set. 

Chicken, tongue, or pork may be sub- 
stituted for a part of the meat and a table- 
spoonful of either pimiento or green pep- 
per may be added. Also, 4 cupful of grated 
carrot gives a pleasing color and flavor. 
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Among Ourselves 
[ Continued from page 28 | 


the warmed bath. One bitter morning we 
observed nine or ten birds bathing at the 
same time. 

My feeding station [notice the photo- 
graph and sketch on page 28] is mounted 
on an ordinary clothes post and was once 
a dry-goods box. In principle it is just the 
opposite of a weather vane. A weather 
vane keeps its head into the wind, but by 
reversing the paddles, as the snapshot in- 
dicates, the back of the feeding station is 
always into the wind. As it is glass in- 
closed, snow and rain do not beat into the 
box and the feed, therefore, is always dry. 

The swivel is simply a 12-inch nipple of 
34-inch gaspipe screwed into a flange at- 
tached to the top of the post, entering the 
feeding station thru a 1-inch hole drilled 
in the floor of the box. A flange attached 
to the frame in the upper part of the 


feeding station, with a 12-inch nipple of 
inch gaspipe attached, fits into the 


nipple on the post. The box swings freely 
in even a light breeze. 

Last winter I fed almost two bushels of 
mixed grains to eight or ten different kinds 
of birds.—Joseph M. Low, Verona, Penn. 


Long Live the Garden - - 
Outdoors or In 


A California reader, Mrs. Laura 
M. Crandall, of Berkeley, who has had a 
real garden nearly all her life, now lives in 
an upstairs flat where a glassed-in porch is 
all the garden space available. There is 12 
feet of windowpane on the south and 7 on 
the east, and every bit of this is in use. 

“Beneath these windows, all around 
the porch,” writes Mrs. Crandall, “is a 
wide, stout shelf. Here are my plants, in 
all kinds of receptacles, which I have en- 
deavored to conceal with rocks, mosses, 
and trailing plants. 

“I have many succulents, Sedums, 
Aloes, small cactus, and ferns. Ivy and 
Fern Asparagus climb to the ceiling, with 
begonias and coleus adding color at the 
corners. 

“Hidden under the shelf I keep a sup- 
ply of rich loam, peat, sand, and fertilizer 
for convenience in working over the 
plants—a delightful occupation for a semi- 
shut-in like myself.” 


‘Rhee doesn’t seem to be any 
satisfactory tools for working about house- 
plants,” Mrs. Laura Dean Cole, Grannis, 
Arkansas, says, “so I use an apple-corer— 
the semicircular kind with a slot down the 
middle of the blade—and a wooden pen- 
holder, which slopes smoothly down to a 
blunt point that is fine for probing about. 
Except when doing extensive repotting, 
these two tools are enough for all ordinary 
cultivation and transplanting.” 

The toy sets of garden tools such as the 
ten-cent stores carry might prove con- 
venient, Mrs. Cole; they are small enough 
to handle easily. 


Ni hen we put our garden in 
order we save a mound of grasses and seed- 
bearing weeds for the birds. After a snow, 
later in the winter, we take a rake to turn 
over the heap and expose these seeds. One 
glimpse of the guests at the banquet will 
convince anyone that it is popular.”— 
Bertha Klinker, Seattle, Washington. 








Dorothy Mackaill, 
attractive young 
screen star. 
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keep cool... 


and save money, work and time 


EAT PLENTY of crisp, cool- 
ing foods and you can smile 
at the thermometer. Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes are so 
easy to digest they don’t 
“heat you up.” 


And what could be more 
tempting than a bowl of 
Kellogg’s with cool milk or 
cream and sliced peaches? 
It’s a wonderful combina- 
tion for breakfast, lunch 
—for children’s suppers or 
a bedtime snack. Helps 
you keep so much fitter 
than hot, heavy dishes. 

And look at the work 
and money you save with 
Kellogg’s. No cooking on 
a hot day. Many servings 
from a package costing 
but a few cents. 


Always crisp and oven- 


Enjoy a tou of bboy 





fresh! Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes are protected by a 
special inside WAXTITE bag 
which is completely sealed. 
A patented Kellogg feature. 


Any way you look at it, it 
pays to get genuine Kel- 
logg’s in the red-and-green 
package. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 











See Advertising Index, page 57 





IRON 
FIREMAN. 





The Final Triumph 
in Home Comfort 


Day and night temperatures 
automatically maintained 


@ Coal heating is now supreme. An 
Iron Fireman automatic coal burner 
installed in your heating plant will de- 
liver a quality of heating unequalled 
by any other fuel or firing device. 

Iron Fireman automatic controls, 
once set, hold temperatures where 
you want them. New Iron Fireman 
developments in automatic controls 
place Iron Fireman automatic coal 
heating in a class by itself. Have an 
authorized Iron Fireman dealer show 
you this equipment before you con- 
sider going through another winter 
with inconvenient hand firing or with 
more expensive fuels. 

A comparison of the cost of heat 
delivered by Iron Fireman as against 
any other method is startling. You 
actually get so much more heat per 
dollar of fuel cost with Iron Fireman 
that the fuel savings 
help the home budget. 








Terms as low as 
$12.50 a month 


With the Iron Fireman 
easy purchase plan, this 
remarkable home heat- 


ing betterment can be Advanced controls 


obtained for as low as automatically main- 
$12.50 a month. Ask ‘i9 day and night 
temperatures. 


for descriptive litera- 
ture and a survey of your present heat- 
ing system. Learn what Iron Fireman 
can do for you. No obligation. 











FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Send Literature [(] I request a survey of my heating plant 


CD Residence 
Name 


Address 


DD Industrial 





BH-6 























“Frozen Dishes 


You Can Make in Your 
Automatic Refrigerator” 


Here’ = the booklet for which you’ve 
been waiting! Brand new, just off the 
press, it contains the cream of the re- 
cipes submitted in the Better Homes and 
Gardens Frozen Dishes Contest. The prize- 
winners and honorable-mention winners 
are all inluded, with 35 others--each an 
outstanding recipe for some frozen dish, 
a salad or dessert or “main dish”, you 
will make over and over again in your 
automatic refrigerator. The price? 
Only 10 cents a copy. Send your order 
to Box 4209, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. 











Well, Well, Peter Has 
Never Been Spanked 


[| Continued from page 2¢4 | 


in the August, 


the Meaning of Discipline” 
helping 


1931, issue) has resulted in Pete’s 
us with it as much as he can. 

For further features of Pete’s environ- 
ment, picture if you will a big old brick 
house at the edge of town, with unlimited 
yard and a beautiful woodland across the 
road. The old house has reared two genera- 
tions of children. It can view with 
equanimity anything one more little 
fellow might do it. Such spoilable furni- 
ture as we possess is in a separate wing 
which we feel justified in closing to Pete 
inasmuch as he has three big rooms to 
range in, and these contain nothing he can 
seriously damage in the ordinary course 
of play. A long screened porch furnishes 
plenty of outdoor running space in bad 
weather, and on nice days there is a whole 
marvelous world in which to play. 

Faithful observance of routine has 
accustomed Pete to the necessary func- 
tions, so that it does not occur to him to 
protest them, and the complete absence 
of late bedtimes and late meals does away 
with the hysterical nervousness for which 
most children get most of their punish- 
ments. 


Is PETE, then, never naughty? Of course 
he is! He’s a-normal runabout child, and, 
besides, his mother is not half as clever 
as she sometimes pretends to be. But with 
every situation that has so far arisen there 
has appeared to be a better way of han- 
dling it’ than by scolding or spanking. 
Methods most commonly employed are: 

1. Show a desirable thing to do, rather 
than punish for undesirable acts. The 
incident of the pins is a good illustration. 
What mattered it if he removed the pins, 
so long as he put them back in the paper 
and none in himself? 

2. When the child exhibits signs of be- 
coming a disturbing element, enlist him 
as helper. Sometimes Pete does steer a 
course toward the family table with a look 
in his eye that bodes it no good. Give him 
a dish to put on it or remove from it and 
the day is saved. (Indeed, I think prob- 
ably the key to the whole subject of disci- 
pline is responsibility, which children love 
to assume, and which enrolls them auto- 
matically as members of the body politic.) 

When any damage is done quietly 
have the child repair it so far as he can 
and let it go at chat. When Pete, for in- | 














stance, pours milk on the floor “deliber- | 
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Plant Now 
English Delphiniums 
High As Your Head 


| ge tended these impellingly beautiful 
thoroughbreds of ours, that grow 
high as your head, and laden with rst 
spikes a foot and a half long. Lovely 
blues. Soft lavenders. Dazzling purples. 
Every one the result of careful selecting 
of the finest strains from the gardens 
of this country and Europe. This is the 
month to plant them. Wayside’s are the 
ones to plant. Mark those you buy from 
us, so if any are not far superior, let us 
know. We will cheerfully replace them. 
That’s your satisfaction guarantee. It’s 
the way we do business. 


PRICE 
3 gorgeous shades 
for $2. 12 for $5.50. 
To our catalog of 
Rock and Hardy 
Plants you are 
welcome. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


Wayside Gardens 


16 Mentor Ave., MENTOR, OHIO 
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than Coal 


and no dirt 


we 


Do away forever with the drud- 





gery of wood or coal. The most 

one and economical invention 

s e market is now giving 

FITS ALL perfect : satisfaction to enthusiastic users 


everywhere. This new invention is a new 
type of oil burner that takes the place of 
wood or coal and automatically and silently 
changes cheap oil into one o1 the quickest 
and hottest fires known. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the 
\ fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installedin afew minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 10 year guarantee. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have al) the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heatin 
and cooking. Approved by Nationa 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 150,000 in use. 


30 Days Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner - tin your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our 
special low introductory price. Sold under 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 


FURNACES 








Fits ANY. 
COOK-STOVE 





*ITS ANY 
_EATING STOVE 


The | The burner 
advertised 
over world’s 
largestradio 
stations. 








once for F klet on home heating 
and FREE burner offer. 





INTERNATIO AL Ont EATING co. 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 515A 
Send your free booklet and free details on home heating 
for stove (]) furnace (J). Also free burner offer. 


Pee e eR OOU RECESS CeCe ee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Address 
|Os Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
national representative with protec territory. 
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ately” —what wouldn’t I give to know 
what’s really in his mind—we have him 
get the mop and wipe it up. 

4. In case of rebellion at routine or a 
request, ingenuity will win the day every 
time. Thus when Pete, engrossed in play, 
occasionally dislikes the idea of going to 
bed, it is necessary only to mention that 
the beloved teddy bear is sleepy and wants 
to go night-night. 

5. If the child defies you, repeat the 
request in an always lower and quieter 
voice. I have never known this to fail, 


. while a raised voice is calculated to heap 


fuel upon the flames. 

6. When the child has at last complied 
with your wishes, after any difficulty, drop 
the matter at once. Do not insist on recog- 
nition of your authority by an apology 
or other humbling of his pride. 


THe result of all this in Pete’s case is 
that he is happy to obey the tribal laws 
most of the time. When he isn’t one or 
another of the methods described brings 
him around quickly and leaves both par- 
ties in a pleasant frame of mind. With 
quiet, gentle-voiced Margaret, indeed, 
Pete is practically always a good boy, but 
he sometimes tries tricks on Mother, 
whom he suspects of masking an easy 
nature somewhere behind these theories. 

To those who will object that constant 
gentleness will unfit him for the rude- 
nesses of life, let me say that when Big 
Sister scolds him (all for his good, of 
course), he is neither hurt nor angered nor 
dismayed. He grins at her cheerfully thru- 
out the performance and keeps right on 
with whatever he was doing, tho he 
adores her and is delighted to carry out 
requests made in a pleasant way. I call 
that a healthy reaction, wouldn’t you? 

Others of you will say: “But we can’t 
have a large suburban yard. And with all 
the work I have todo, I can’t always be dip- 
lomatic.” | understand and sympathize 
with that plea, for Eleanor’s early en- 
vironment was by no means ideal, and 
spankings and scoldings resulted. My 
present point with Pete is simply that if 
the conditions are right children will 
respond to a policy of kindness. 


Anp now for the other details of Pete’s 
private life, if the poor child can be said 
to have one, about which you have asked 
me. The easiest thing in his training, to my 
surprise, has been to teach him to put his 
things away when thru with them. Before 
we began this we tightened up the per- 
formance of the whole household to a 
policy of a place for everything, every- 
thing in its place, with especial reference 
to Pete’s things. When, at 18 months, we 
began having Pete help replace his toys, 
it was no time at all until he knew where 
everything belonged and enjoyed the 
process of “blocks away, books away.” 
Part of the time he picks up without being 
told, the rest of the time he complies 
happily when his attention is called toour 
rule that all toys are to be in their places 
before meals and before bedtimes. 


Tue running-away problem, inevitable 
with every toddler, was met his first 
ambulatory summer by a commodious 
play pen. This summer we keep him at 
home by a really Machiavellian stroke of 
cleverness—quite accidental. Dolly does 
it, Peter’s dog, the very Dolly who has 
roused so many bitter reflections in my 
bosom about the intelligence of any 
woman who would take a dog to raise 
when she already had a boy in the puppy 
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DON'T YOU LOVE TO 
SEE CLOTHES BLOWING 
IN THE BREEZE? 









YES, WHEN THEY'RE 
NICE AND SNOWY 















IT'S EASY TO GET 
SNOW -WHITE CLOTHES 
NOWADAYS 











1 DON'T THINK SO. MY 
LINENS LOSE ALL THEIR 

BRIGHTNESS WHEN 
THEY'RE LAUNDERED 











































THAT'S STRANGE, MINE SEEM 
TO LOOK WHITER EVERY TIME 
—WHAT KIND OF SOAP DO YOU 
USE IN YOUR WASHER ? 







OH, WHATEVER 
| HAPPEN TO 
HAVE AROUND 



































BUT SUDS MAKE SUCH A 
DIFFERENCE! HERE'S WHAT 
| USE—RINSO, | CAN DO TWO 
BIG SNOWY WASHES WITH 
THIS ONE BOX AND STILL 

HAVE PLENTY LEFT FOR 

DISHES, TOO. TRY IT, MARIAN 











NEXT WASHDAY 





YES, MOTHER, IM 
USING RINSO NOW. 
YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH SUDS— AND 
SO EASY ON HANDS 









THIS IS A 
WHITE, SWEET- 
SMELLING WASH, 















“Use Rinso!“ say makers 
of 40 famous washers 





ABC Edenette One Minute 
American Fairday Prima 
Beauty Faultless Princess 

Apex Fedelco Rotarex 
Automatic Gainaday Savage 
Barton Haag Speed Queen 
Bee-Vac Horton Sunnysuds 
Blackstone Laundryette Thor 
Boss Laundry Triplex 

| Cinderella Queen Universal 

Cofhield Lincoln Voss 

| Conlon Magnetic Whirldry 

| Decker Meadows Woodrow 
Dexter “1900” Zenith 


Great for tub washing, too 


Rinso soaks out dirt—saves scrubbing, 
boiling. Clothes come whiter. Cup for 
cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps — even in 
hardest water. Get the handy BIG box. 














It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
—white or colors 





sizes 


most women 





buy the large 
package 














Niillions use Rinso in tub, washer and dishpan 





See Advertising Index, page 57 
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. L mportant to 
Mother and Baby 


ore than the saving of time and 
M effort which they mean to you 
each day — these special features of 
: Gerber preparation are important be- 
cause they make Gerber’s Strained 


Vegetables better for baby. 


1. When you prepare baby’s vege- 
tables, do you use ordinary market 
produce which may be days—even 
weeks—old? The Gerber Products are 
cooked under laboratory conditions 
while they’re still crisp and garden 


fresh. 


2.When you cook vegetables at 
home, vitamins are destroyed by ox- 
idation. In the Gerber scientific auto- 
claves maximum conservation of vit- 
amins is effected. 


3 . The difficult straining 
ptocess at home further 
destroys the vitamin val- 
ues. Gerber Vegetables are forced 
through a mone! metal strainer 
with oxygen excluded, and valuable 
vitamins conserved. 











4. The Gerber monel metal 
Strainer is five times as fine as the 
ordinary kitchen 
sieve. It removes indigestible fibre 
that has no food value for baby. 





5. When the water in which a 
vegetable has been cooked at 
home is poured away, it carries 
with it valuable mineral salts. The 
Gerber cooking process, and the 
vacuum pans used 
for bringing theprod- 
ucts to uniform consistency con. 
serve all important mineral values. 








“Was 


f 






= 
cA tn the Gerber Prod- i ttigy 
ucts have been strained SRyyparel 
and sealed in steam washed \, — 
cans they are subjected to a tempera 
ture which is past the thermal death 
point of any harmful bacteria that might be 
present. Thisis the process which preserves the 
products indefinitely. 
More than 84,000 physicians have examined the 
Gerber Products. Ask your doctor about them 
for your baby. 


Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon below for the Gerber booklet 
which describes the Ger- - 
ber Products in detail and 
offers many helpfu | sugges- 
tions for training baby’s 


mealtime habits. Gerber’ 


Strained Tomatoes 
Beets - Peas - Carrots 
Vegetable Soup - Prunes 
Green Beans- Spinach 


15¢ at grocers 









and druggists 


erber’s 
—— STRAINED 
rsevte*ier|) VEGETABLES 
] Luuan B. Storms, Pu. D., 


Gerser Propucts CompPany, 
Fremont, MICHIGAN 
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Please send me free copy of 
“ your booklet “‘Baby’s Vege- 
tables and Some Notes on Mealtime Psychology.” 


stage. 











Well, Well! Peter Has 
Never Been Spanked 


But Peter loves Dolly and will not 
stray away from her. So we tie her in the 
shade and are serene in the knowledge 
that Pete will be somewhere about the 
yard. Otherwise we should fence, for, 
under 3, children can hardly be expected 
to stay at home. 


You have asked about playthings. Be- 
cause of the environment, with its world 
of entertainment, these are simple. Out- 
of-doors the indispensable sandpile, a 
swing, a pile of logs to climb on, a sturdy 
truck and wagon, and a priceless collec- 
tion of cans and bottles from a nearby 
dump. Indoors blocks, dolls, and teddy 
bear are the favorites, with frequent 
recourse to pots and pans. He likes to 
watch the goldfish, snails, lizard, and 
turtle in our aquarium, spends lots of 
time at the piano “playing” and singing, 
and a great deal more time scribbling. For 
this we provide pencils and lots of scratch 
paper on a toy shelf. Yes, he scribbles on 
the walls and woodwork, too, just as does 
your little Peter or Robert or Mary. “We 
write on paper, Peter,” he is told, and sent 
for a sheet. This works nicely—till the 
next time. He will listen to the phono- 
graph as long as anyone can play it for 
him, his favorite record, with “The Clock 
Shop” on one side and “The Hunt in the 
Black Forest” on the other having gone 
thru 20 repetitions in one day. From fre- 
quent hearing of records and songs, he 
sings a number of tunes quite accurately 
and supplies words by some phonetic sys- 
tem of his own. 

When he was 2 we began the evening 
story hour, reading or singing to him for 
15 minutes before his bedtime. This ses- 
sion, a beautiful thing in the lives of both 
child and parent, should not be too long 
else it is likely to render the child wakeful 
and excited. He likes best the cloth 
Mother Goose books, the Mary Steichen 
Martin picture books, and the first vol- 
ume of “Book House for Children.” 


Anpb what, you have asked, does he eat? 
Anything and everything he can get his 
hands on. In addition to the prescribed 
diet for the child from 2 to 6 (you will find 
it in detail in the Baby Health Service, so 
I shan’t go into it here) he has a mid- 
morning and a mid-afternoon lunch of 
crackers, with milk if he wants it. We 
keep apples and a dish of raw celery and 
carrots where he can help himself at will. 
Too many apples make for loose bowels, 
and Pete has a tendency that way, 
occasionally have to limit this fruit; but 
the celery and carrots can do no harm. 
None of these articles interferes with his 
appetite for the next meal, which he at- 
tacks with the utmost gusto, and the vari- 
ous platters wiped clean—sometimes 
licked clean, I regret to say—he can have 
pure candy or a marshmallow or home- 
made cookies or simple cake. 


SURVEYING Pete as critically as I can, 
it looks to me as tho he had survived the 
theories pretty well. There. are people in 
this world who will think him about half 
rained, others who will consider him 
trained to death. My own feeling is simply 
this: Where we have done our part, he has 
done his, and he suits his mother first 
rate! 
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Theresa LARKI N 


CATALOG 


UR new, money-sav catalog is 
ready for you: Te rod re 
valuable Larkin Premiums given with pur- 
chases of your daily household supplies. 
Send for your copy of this ca _— 
full information ut startin 
Clubs. Learn about our special Sagan good 
until November |, whereby Larkin Club 
Secretaries can earn the greatest rewards 
in Larkin history. Mail Coupon To-day! 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESSSESESESSCES SSS ESESESESEESEe 
De 


pt. W 


Letthitt Co tas. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Peoria, Ill. Phila., Pa. 
Please send me the new fall Larkin Catalog and 


Club information. 
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STOP LEAKS 


MAKE LOOSE PARTS TIGHT 
ae. oF os NO. 1 stops 


leaks of water, steam, oil, 
gas, smoke. Makes a pressure- 
tight seal at joints, cracks or 
breaks in pipes, boilers, radiators, 
tanks, pails, etc. Makes loose 
handles, nuts, bolts, screws tight. 
Stops leaks in auto radiators, 
eaihed water jackets, keeps nuts 
and hub caps tight. Applied cold. 
Holds in metal, tile, wood. Make 
these repairs yourself and avoid 
expense and delays for profession- 
al fixers. Easy if you follow in- 
structions in the booklet. 


Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 
7-oz. or 1 or 5-lb. can from any 
hardware store. 

















FREE BOOK 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











WRIGHT'S 
SILVER LREAM 


Send for free booklet 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., —,. 
124 Emerald Street Keene, N. 














my July advertisement in Better Homes & 
y Spm ~ pe is still good—44 varieties of Iris 
ed and postpaid for $2. Four varieties 
choice Bn, ry Four colorful Jap Iris $1. 
Floral circular Free. 
A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N., Y. 
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A Flower Show Is Fun 
Boys and Girls! 


| Continued from page 27 | 


were rich with descriptions of foreign cus- 
toms, flower and vegetable markets. 

The art teacher was kept busy helping 
each class paint old sheets and colored 
denims for their awnings, umbrellas, or 
backgrounds. The manual-training classes 
worked after school preparing their booths. 
The gymnasium teacher laughingly taught 
her younger pupils to dance like street 
gammons in raggedy costumes. Even the 
arithmetic teacher prepared her arith- 
metic problems around buying anc selling 
vegetables and flowers. 


Ar LAST the great day arrived, clear 
and sunshiny, but not too hot. T he after- 
noon was dedicated to the flower show. 
Each room was ready at 1 o'clock to set 
up its market on the lawn. Market mate- 
rials poured from every nook and cranny 
in the school building. Bright vases of 
flowers and baskets of clean, shiny vege- 
tables were on display waiting for the city 





art supervisor and several selected garden- | 


club members who were to judge them. 
Mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, 
grandmothers, and grandfathers were in- 
vited to come at 3:30 to view the show. 
To furnish music for the dancing of the 


street gammons a portable phonograph | 


was hidden in the shrubbery. The cricket- 
vender and organ man, with his borrowed 
monkey, delighted everyone with person- 
ally designed costumes and wares. 


Miniature model gardens made in 
the upper geography classes attracted 
much attention. Gay wi 
tree-conservation posters made in the art 
classes formed the back and sides of an- 
other booth. As a gay wall-hanging that 
formed the background of still another 
booth, unbleached muslin with peasant- 
art, flower designs in waxed crayon, made 
by higher grade art classes, was draped 
over an old spear curtain rod. 

The Kindergardeners had a curb mar- 
ket displaying their own little flower 
arrangements in baskets and crude bowls 
that they had made from clay. Brightly 
painted strings of clay fruit hung on poles 
en both sides of their curb market. An- 


wildflowers and | 


other booth, made by a George Washing- | 


ton C hapter of The Junior Garden Clubs 


of America, was in old greens and russet | 


browns. Cool arrangements of tree and 
shrubbery boughs, copper plates of nuts 
and tree fruits, birdhouses, and many 
other interesting garden- handicraft arti- 
cles made this booth especially fitting for 
a tree-study group. 


EVERYONE was delighted with the 
flower show that had taken the form of an 
Italian flower market, and Tony and his 
geography class were given a special vote 
of thanks for the happy idea. 

I hope that every school will have some 
kind of flower show this month. Upon 
receipt of the teacher’s or counselor’s 
name and address, together with the 
approximate ages and number of Juniors 


in her class who wish to enrol!!, and a 
3-cent stamp for each Junior, I will 
send her club buttons and a leaflet 


telling all about our Junior Garden 
Club activi- 
ties and 


privileges. anew oo, oe. 








any toothpastes sought it 
.. Pepsodent found it! 


A softer cleansing and polishing material 


than any in ordinary use, yet one that 


excels in film-removing power. It is con- 


tained exclusively in Pepsodent and in 


no other toothpaste on the market. 





HIS winter you read the announce- 

ment of a notable new discovery— 
a revolutionary cleansing and polishing 
material contained in Pepsodent tooth- 
paste. What made it utterly different 
from all others was: (1) that it was more 
effective in removing film ; (2) that it was 
twice as soft as that in common use. 


Fight film on teeth 


It was to remove film or bacterial plaque 
that Pepsodent toothpaste was specially 
developed. Its first claim to distinction is 
that it does remove film more effectively 
than by any other ordinary method. 
Film forms on teeth in gelatin-like 
coats. In this filmy coating are germs 
producing powerful acids. These acids 
dissolve tooth enamel, destroy the part 
beneath and finally reach the nerve. 
Film makes teeth unattractive by ab- 
sorbing ugly stains from food and smok- 
ing. It clings stubbornly to teeth and 
defies all ordinary ways of brushing. 


A notable discovery 


Pepsodent’s new cleansing and polish- 


ing material removes film far more 
thoroughly. No other toothpaste con- 
tains it— hence no other can give the 
same results. As it removes film it 
polishes enamel to higher brilliance . 
gives an entirely new effect .. . a spar- 
kling g/aze. And this unique power com- 
bined with super-safety makes Pepsodent 
America’s outstanding dentifrice. 





1 ° Remove filam ase Pepsodent tooth- 


paste every morning and every night 


2. Eat these 
foods — 


One or two eggs, raw 
fruit Sreshvegetables, 
lettuce, cabbage or 
celery. 2 lemon with 
orangesuice. One 
gquartof milkandother 
Jood to suit the taste. 


3. See your 
dentist— 


Adults atleast twicea 
year—childven every? 
months and at the 
Slightest suspicion af 
trouble. 














Amos ’n’ Andy are brought to you by Pepsodent every night except Sunday over N. B. C. network 


USE PEPSODENT TWICE A DAY— 
SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A YEAR 





See Advertising Index, page 57 
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Thanks to Double X 
you can now “do 


over’ your floors 
YOURSELF 













Says 


‘dl 


hopeless 
@ No floor is so dull, dingy, stained or 


spotted but Double X can save it: bring 
back its youth, its freshness, its lustre! 


@ For Double X is a wholly new idea-- 
a chemist’s discovery— nothing like it 
in Americal In ONE operation it removes 
every trace of varnish,shellac, wax, dirt, 
grease and bleaches the surface, ready 
for refinishing. All you need is a can of 
this double-action magic, a pail of hot 
water, a mop or brush and steel wool. 


@ That's why thousands of women today 
are surprising their friends—and them- 
selves——by doing a job they never 
dreamed they could do:floor refinishing. 


@ Remember, too, that Double X can't 
explode; can't hurt your hands; can't 
raise the grain, burn or buckle the floor. 


@ And here's a real thrift-thrill for you! 
A pound can—enough to put new life 
and beauty into any floor—costs but 
75c at any paint or hardware store. 
See coupon below for free trial offer. 





Mail this coupon for free trial package 
Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 


Please send me, free, a 25c “‘Get-Acquainted Package” 











of Double X Floor Cleaner. [p4] 
NAME_____ sciulcdescmatiiestetebiiaesl 
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\ 
paint ithe =... Gavan 
_ <n b ns hopeless 4 or dry . a the 
ale Wy fo matter how ine paint vi save WO 
rush ee 40c carte’ York 
bristles: Ask your deale 
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| brilliant . 





| Josepha Hale, whose story is told by Ruth 


| such a stand required tact and fortitude. 
The roll of the movements which she 





| in his little note to me (page 18), telling 


The Story 
of Our Country 


[| Continued from page 18 | 


beloved Louisa, and modern Platonist 
who, with impractical but inspired zeal, 
blazed the way for the progressive educa- 
tional movement of today. Aunt Mary 
Moody Emerson, a minute little dwarf, 
who slept in her shroud and, finally, as 
death continued to elude her, rode horse- 
back over the country in the selfsame | 
garment, was another rare spirit. A genius 
at offending people, a firm believer in 
Calvin, and a brilliant thinker, she elec- 
trified every beholder. And Margaret | 
Fuller claimed the astonished Emerson as | 
one of her soul’s intimates before he had | 
ever seen this determined lady, who | 
blazed a path as the advance guard of | 
feminism. After he overcame his fright at 
her onslaught, they grew to be fast friends. 
Emerson demonstrates what real Ameri- 
canism can mean. 


As JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER says 





how he happened to become an author, the 

most interesting subjects to him now are 

history and biography. In his latest book, 

Sheridan (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 

$4). he brings to life another outstanding 

character of our history who is fast be- 

coming lost in the general murkiness of 

the Civil War. “The quality most impor- 

tant in Sheridan,” he writes, “is genius, a 

term possible to recognize, but not to de- 

scribe . . . the light of spirit within him 

. . General Sheridan with the 

sheer force of his innate being may have 

created the results attributed by others to 

fortunate circumstances.” Since the book | 
deals in large measure with the strategy of 
war, I personally did not find it as inter- 
esting as Mr. Hergesheimer’s choice book 
of a few years ago, Swords and Roses 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50), a series of bio- 
graphical sketches telling of the lovely 
ladies and gallant gentlemen who moved 
thru the picturesque old South before it 
was almost destroyed in the Civil War. 
Mr. Hergesheimer links creative imagina- 
tion with sound historical knowledge and 
the result is biography in its most en- 
chanting dress. 





Anp then let me present to you Sarah 


Findlay in The Lady of Godey’s (J. B. 
Lippincott & Company, $3.50). Mrs. 
Hale has been happily resurrected in this 
biography from undeserved obscurity, for 
she was a progressive, original pioneer in 
the field of women’s rights, in a day when 


started under way in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book is 
amazingly long. She inspired Matthew 
Vassar to establish Vassar College; she 
took up cudgels in the long fight against 
child labor; she invented the term “do- 
mestic science’; she made Thanks- 
giving Day a national holiday. She fits 
very rightly into this tale of America’s 
development, for she was a person of 
enormous influence and genuine power 
for achievement. 


THERE is Charm—the lady mother of 
the boisterous young thing It—to over- 
flowing measure in that delightful book of 
autobiographical reminiscences, which 
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NEW YORK USA 
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KEEPS TOOLS 
NEW LONGER! 


Take three minutes to do this 
every time you use your garden 
tools, and you'll not need to 
replace them half as often! 

With a brush or a cloth, coat 
them with 3-in-One Oil. They'll 
last longer; work better; stay 
brighter too. As 3-in-One oils it 
also cleans and prevents rust. 

Use it regularly on tools, lawn- 
mowers, all other devices. Handy 
cans and bottles; all good stores. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3*IN*ONE OIL 


OILS - PROTECTS 





Write for Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


Get the complete and authorita- 
tive listing of the Bulbs, Plants 
and Seeds which should be planted 
in the fall for spring flowering. 
Including the Roses we have pre- 
pared specially for fall planting. 


Mailed early in September to 
customers of record. If you are 
not on our list, write for free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept.C, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 








DREERS 








Send for our special bargain sheet 

5 Peonies, all different - $1.10 25 tris, all different $1.10 

25 Narcissus or Daffodils - 1.10 10 Superbum Lilies 1.10 
10 Hardy Phiox, alidifferent 1.10 10 Mertensia 
10 Assorted Rock Garden Plants $1.10 

A large list of bargains in trees, shrubs, bulbs, perennial 

plants. If you want some good plants cheap, our bargain 

sheet will interest you. All plants prepaid at these prices. 


BABCOCK GARDENS, Jamestown, N. Y. 











Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 


RHODODENDRONS 








10 plants 5-11 in. $ .90 § 17im an a 
ra ” ~ ar 2. 
3 » See °° eae GUARANTEED] 








Write for rhododendron and kalmia 
culture and price list 


New River Rhododendron Nursery, Princeton, West Virginia 
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links 1850 with 1930, Stepping Westward, 
by Laura E. Richards (D. Appleton & 
Company, $3). Mrs. Richards is the 80- 
year-old daughter of Julia Ward Howe 
and Samuel Gridley Howe, the mother of 
six children and the author of some sixty- 
odd books. Is it any wonder that her 
autobiography has rich flavor and sturdy 
vigor? 


In CONTRAST to the gentle Stepping 
Westward, for the third figure in our trilogy 
of women, read Adventures of a Novelist, 
by Gertrude Atherton (Liveright, Inc., 
$4)—as provocative, amusing, and unsen- 
timental a record as you'll ever encounter 
of the ways of a woman predestined to a 
career. I find that the book enrages many 


masculine readers, for Mrs. Atherton has | 
not a single attribute of the much ad- | 


mired clinging vine, but the book should 
not annoy a single soul, for self-evident 
from first page to last is individualism 
rampant. The author is not outlining a 
desirable program for womankind in gen- 
eral, but only telling with utter frankness 





and delicious incision exactly how she has | 


carried on life’s battle. Her egotism is 
sublime, but also, as is often the paradox 
with genius, rather impersonal. Whether 
she writes of her Spanish mother-in-law, 
weight 300 pounds, or of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, her prose crackles with 
vitality, and you'll not find a dull word 
from beginning to end. 

Theodore Roosevelt, by Henry F. Pringle 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, $5), Is a 
volume which bears a unique distinction 
—apparently it suits everyone as a selec- 
tion of the Pulitzer prize committee as 
“the outstanding biography of 1931.” Mr. 
Pringle is not blinded by the close range 
at which he studies Roosevelt. It is indeed 
the living man he gives us; faulty and 
erratic, but of noble purpose and large 
vision. There is many a sermon for paren- 
tal guidance tucked away at the forepart 
of the book, where we see with what con- 
summate tact Theodore’s mother and 
father led the fragile, studious boy to 
develop manly vigor. Tho this is a large 
volume, it is another book that I know 
you will like, because, like Gertrude Ath- 
erton’s Autobiography, it is such a vivid 
account of such a vivid person, and where 
better than in a full account of Roose- 
velt’s life could we get the story of the 
United States in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century? 


To CLOSE the picture, read Only 


Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen 








(Harper & Brothers, $3), an account | 


drawn from newspaper files, movie reel, 
popular song, and recent memory of that 
extraordinary decade 1920 to 1930. As is 
natural, the folly of the immediate post- 
war era looms large, and tho it’s not meant 
to be taken too seriously the sub-caption 
of the volume should be “Read and 
Weep,” tho the tears will more often be of 
horrified amazement at our own general 
ridiculousness than of real grief. 


[ Editor’s Note: 1f you wish to build a 
winter’s study program around our coun- 
try’s history you will find an excellent 
outline in Leaflet B-O-13, Our American 
Heritage. A list of books, long established 
as favorites and particularly good for 
reading aloud in the family group, is 4s 
Readable as Fiction, compiled by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Please address 
your requests to Fleanor Hubbard Garst, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
inclosing 3 cents to cover mailing costs.] 











asl wuling a Liter 
May bring fou 


Uecs AUTOMATIC GAS SIZG 
FURNACE 
and gas for the first season 


LMOST everyone who enters this contest is writing in a home 

that has an obsolete heating system—one that will require a lot 
of stoking and tending next winter that will require shopping 
around for fuel . . . storing of fuel . . . and, even then, will not give 
uniform, healthful temperature. 

But for the winner all that will be changed! He will do no furnace 
tending whatever. The air he breathes indoors will be cleaned, 
healthful, humidified and uniform in temperature — gently circulated 
to every room. There will be a Heatmaster Gas-Fired Warm Air 
Furnace in the basement—that’s why! 





Here's vour chance to get rid of furnace tend- 
ing! You may win a new Heatmaster Gas- 
Fired Warm Air Furnace for your home, with 
fuel cost paid for first season's heating. Or 
one of the other prizes 

Here's how —write a letter (2 words or 
less) telling ‘‘Why I want automatic gas 
heating in my home!"’ It’s casy. Tell about 
any of a dozen advantages 

It might be a good idea to ask your gas SECOND PRIZE —a fully Automatic 


company house heating department for sug- Gas - Fired Heatmaster Warm Air 


FIRST PRIZE—a fully Automatic 
Gas- Fired Heatmaster (Model K) 
Warm Air Furnace, installed free, 
blus your gas b:ll paid for first season's 
heating cost. It is the last word in 
efhciency — providing constant cir- 
culation of cleaned, healthful warm 
air. Eliminates furnace tending. 


gestions. Send in your letter today. 


RULES:—No entry blanks required. Write in 
200 words or less, the reasons why you would 
like to have automatic gas heating in your home. 
Awards will be made on most convincing reasons 
given. Tell, in addition to your 200 words, the 
kind of heating system you now have —warm air, 
steam, hot water, etc., the kind of fuel you burn, 
the number of rooms to be heated and whether 
you rent or own your home. Letters must be 
mailed by September 15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone, except employees of 
this company and gas companies. Prize winners 
must agree that furnaces will be installed in pres- 
ent home. In the event of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Mail your letter to Contest 
Judges, c/o Surface Combustion Corporation. 
2383 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





Furnace installed free. It will supply 
your home with cleaned, healthful, 
humidified air gently circulated to 
every room in the house. Light it in 
October—forget it until May. 


THREE OTHER PRIZES —a Jani- 
trol which transforms any steam, 
hot water, vapor, or warm air fur- 
nace into a completely automatic 
gas-fired heating system, will be 
awarded each of the writers of the 
next three prize winning letters. 
Installed free. Nearly 50,000 satis- 
hed users. 


HEATMASTER 


GAS HEATING 


EQUIPMENT 





a product of Ge) Surface Combustion Conponation 


See Advertising Index, page 57 











Our of a hot kitchen into the biting 
cold . .. shivering over the icy path between 
the house and the pump... risking her 
health every trip she makes... chancing 
a dangerous fall at every step. 


Should you ask her to do this another 
winter—when the cost of water under 
pressure at the kitchen sink amounts to 
only a few cents aday? With the new low 
prices, a Delco Waterboy, with galvanized 
tank, costs only $73 f.0.b. factory—and 
this can be paid on easy terms. 


Besides the Waterboy, there is a line of 
Delco Water Systems for deep and shallow 
wells. They operate against 30 pounds 
pressure. That means more force behind 
your faucets, and fully 20% more water 
per hour. The Air Volume Control, on 


many models, assures full efficiency always. 


At the low prices of today you can’t 
afford to let her risk health and strength 
another winter. Mail the coupon sol 


y- 





WATER SYSTEMS 


AS LOW .AS $73 F.O.B. Factory 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. E-118, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send free illustrated literarure on Delco 
Water Systems. 








When You Sew or 
Do Handicraft 


[| Continued from page 23 | 


conducive to smart tailoring of heavy 
materials. How many women have Nos. 
100 to 150 cotton thread in the house? 
Yet a chart worked out by a sewing- 
machine manufacturer calls for just that 
for use with fine cambric, linens, and 
muslins. How many stock Nos. 24 to 30 
cotton thread? Yet that is the accepted 
weight for machine-stitching of tickings, 
bags, and heavy clothing. 


ATTACHMENTS offer unlimited op- 
portunities for enlarging the usefulness of 
your machine. For instance, the binder 
attachment is useful not only in binding 
children’s clothes, underwear, and other 
clothing, but may be used in applying 
bias binding to scallops or edges to dra- 
peries, bedspreads, dressing-table flounces, 
hot-dishholders, and the like. 

The hemmer may be used for preparing 
a hem on table linen ready for hand- 
hemming, for hemming sheets and towels, 
and for hemming ruffles for curtains, bou- 
doir pillows, or bedspreads. 

The ruffer may be used for making 
puffing, for bedspread or sofa-pillow edg- 
ing, and for gathering ruffles for curtains, 
tea aprons, or dressing-table skirts. 


SoME additional attachments not in- 
cluded with sewing machines but pur- 
chasable separately are: a cording foot, a 
quilting foot, and a rug-making attach- 
ment for making chenille rugs. The cording 
foot is useful in making pillows, couch 
covers, slip covers, draperies, and dressing- 
table skirts. It is like a regular presserfoot, 
minus one side, so that one is able to sew 
close to the cording. 

Quilts may be pieced on the machine 
efficiently and satisfactorily, and pieced 
blocks, appliquéd blocks, or plain blocks 
may be quilted on the machine. For 
machine-quilting each block is quilted 
separately to a square of cotton wadding 
and a muslin lining. Then the blocks are 
sewed together and attached to the outer 
lining, which is tacked at intervals to the 
top. The quilting of the plain blocks fol- 
lows a stamped pattern and is itself the 
decoration. 

Many women find that the machine 
furnishes a quick and efficient method of 
mending household linens, underwear, 
children’s clothing, and so forth. Darning 
can also be done on the machine and is 
easily accomplished with the aid of a 
cover for the feed plate, which enables 





CASH PRIZES 


Ir YOU are going to remodel your 
home—all or any part of it—before 
December 1, and now is the best 
time to do it because labor and ma- 
terial prices are lowest in years and 
years, you may win one of eight 
cash prizes if youenter Better Homes 
and Gardens’ “How We Rebuilt” 
Contest. Contest rules and full de- 
tails are given on page 6 of both 
the July and August issues of the 
magazine, 
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Homeof Harry A. Herzogin Portland, Ore. Architect, Harry A. 
Herzog. Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE on cedar shakes and bricks. 


Will Your Home Be Spotless 
Five Years After It Is Painted? 


It can be if you follow the example of Mr. Harry 
A. Herzog, A.I. A. Here is what he says about 
painting his home: 

“Five years ago, I built a little home for 
myself .. . Lused two coats of Cabot’s DOUBLE- 
WHITE for the finish. Curiosity as to the lasting 
qualities of this material kept me from repaint- 
ing as soon as I normally would. 

Recently I made a careful investigation and I 
was unable to detect one spot on the shakes or 
bricks where the original material is exposed. 

. . . The clean whiteness of the exterior is al- 
ways a pleasure to me and a source of wonder- 
ing comment to all who see it.”” 

Made on a new colloidal principle, Cabot’s Collopakes go fur- 


ther. Because of this and because you have to repaint less often, 
Collopakes save money. Send coupon below for information. 


Cabot’s Collopakes 
ZL r he f- 141 Milk Street 


In. Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Please send me Color Card and full description of 
Cabot’s DOUBLE- WHITE and other Collopakes. 


Address... 


«+--+. ---8HG-9-98 








Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. a 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
te COLOR par Pleasune 
20 Seoutitul gna by Cards and ‘'f 


lers with Envelopes to match 
Send Today for Free Catalogue No 42 
CANTERBURY ART GUILD INC., 
102 MOUNT AUBURN 57. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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KILLS ANTS 


Peterman's Ant Food is death to ants. Sprin- 


kle it about the floor, window sills, shelves, 
etc. Effective 24 hours a day. Safe. Over 
1,000,000 cans sold last year. At your druggist's. 


PETERMAN'S ANT FOOD 
















New Easy Way 
Goodwork No tools teoded. Set of clght 
colored clips to match your cords, 10c. 
JSUSTRITE 
USH-CLIP 
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24 HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 4,°2¢",°' $1.25 
7 144 $6.00 


plants $3.25 x 

Postpaid. Ai hardy; all bloom next season. 

Can. Bells. Columbine, Coreopsis, Delphinium, Digitalis, Gaillardia, 
Blue Klas. Gypeophiis, Lapince, Phlox. Physostegia, Platycodon, Poppy, 
Pyrethrum, hasta Daisy, Veronica, Violets, Day Lily, Tris, Regal Lily, 
Jap Iris, Sweet William, Rock Garden Plants, write for catalogue. 
HARDY PERENNIAL GARDENS, 202 Park Ave., Wilson, N. C. 
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you to slide your work back and forth 
under the needle as you wish. 

Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are scissors and scissors? And do you 
know the difference between scissors and 
shears? The differences lie both in quality 
and in design. Good scissors or shears 
should be made of perfectly tempered 
steel, the screws should be accurate and 
the blades perfectly ground, and so per- 
fectly aligned that they will cut all the 
way to the points. A high-quality shears 
and scissors made by an old and reputable 
manufacturer has what is called an inlaid 
blade. The entire inside face of the blade, 
from tip to back, is made of high-carbon 
crucible steel, which is of harder temper 
and takes a sharper and longer-lived edge 
than ordinary steel. The rest of the shears 
is made of a tough, break-proof steel. 


For cutting garments, draperies, and 
the like, a pair of dressmaking shears is 
needed. Shears, by the way, have one 
large handle to permit the insertion of two 
or three fingers, and a smaller one for the 
thumb, while scissors are designed for 
lighter work and have two small ringed 
handles. The most convenient type of 
dressmaking shears has a bent handle so 


that the lower blade always lies flat on the | 


table and parallel with the material. This 
avoids chewing the material and insures 
accurate cutting. An 8-inch length is 
considered the most convenient. 

Never should one’s dressmaking shears 
be used for general utility purposes. A 
durable pair of household shears, about 8 
inches long, for cutting cardboard, paper, 
and woody matter, are essential, and 
utility shears which will cut wire and tin 
are valuable. Then for cutting light ma- 
terials, snipping, and the like, a pair of 
medium-weight scissors, about 6 inches in 
length, should be used. Embroidery scis- 
sors have two sharp points and are most 
useful in the 3'%-inch length. For the 
children a pair of blunt-end scissors will 
provide safety to the users and protection 
to grown-up’s scissors and shears. 


Anp for measuring—how awkwardly 
we often do it just because we haven’t the 
right equipment. A friend of mine recently 
produced a steel-tape rule which auto- 
matically winds up into a neat, 2-inch 
chromium-plated case and when extended 
can be projected unsupported to places 
out of arm’s reach. My friend withdrew 
it from the case, projected it to the top of 


a window she wished to measure for a new | 


shade, took its measurement, and the 
deed was done without benefit of step- 
ladder, chair, or stool. The tape can also be 
flexed around and used to measure circles 
or odd shapes. For indoor use either a 4- 
or a 6-foot length is available, and for 
outdoor use a 50-foot length can be had. 
Accurate yardsticks are made of selected 
hard wood, such as maple or hickory. A 


natural finish with black markings is much | 
easier to see than a stained rule. Brass | 


tips are a protection and double marking 
of inches and fractions of a yard are added 
conveniences. 


Tare measures vary in quality, and not | 


all are accurate. A linen or metallic tape is 
more accurate, more durable, and more 
generally satisfactory than one of light- 
weight cotton material. 

The vogue for hand-woven fabrics has 
awakened the desire on the part of many 


women to create such fabrics themselves. | 


Table looms are available which will 
weave fabrics up to 20 inches wide. 
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Guard your Canary 
from a DIET of DUST" 


Bits of sticks, stones, dirt ond 
other hormiyl porticles in un- 
cleon bird seed. 














French's Bird Seed — 
Air-Washed to remove 
oll troce of foreign 
motier. 









Year after year, the song of thousands of ca- 
naries is ruined by the dust, dirt and chaff in 
unclean bird seed. 

Surely, you can’t expect your canary to sing 
when you feed it the “Diet of Dust“—so common 
in ordinary bird seed. 

Yet, right-feeding is such a simple matter. It means 
feeding your canary French's Air- Washed Bird Seed 
—a mixture of choice, nourishing seeds, air-washed 
thoroughly by many processes (exclusive with 
French's) toremove alltrace of harmful foreign matter. 


HERE'S EXTRA VALUE: A French's Bird Biscuit, 
FREE in every package of French's Bird Seed. 


ree 


A week's right 
feeding and 
Canary Book 
— for coupon. 


French's Pet Supplies, including Bird Gravel, Song Restorer, 
Exercise Ball, etc., are sold by good stores everywhere 


renchs 
i BIRD SEED 


THE R. T. FRENCH Company, 2066 Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 











Please send me, without any obligation, the following: 


FRENCH'S 
BIRD SEED with BIRD BISCUIT 


52-page Book on Sample Package 
“CARE OF CANARIES”’ 


Check one or both — they ore FREE 


Name 


0 





City -- . ic ‘ — .- State 
See Advertising Index, page 57 
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Don't 
PESTER 
Mosquitoes. . 








UST because mosquitoes pester you, 
J that’s no reason why you should 
only pester them. Give them the quick- 
death treatment with Black Flag. Just 
spray the air full of fine, clean Black 
Flag mist, and the skeeters will drop 
dead. Use it for flies, too. 
* * For crawling insects, like roaches 
and bedbugs, Black Flag Powder gives 
best results, because you can leave it 
in the cracks where they hide. It 
works the same as the spray. 
Every good grocer, druggist, hard- 
ware or general store sells Black Flag. 
It kills quicker—and costs more. 












LIQUID. 
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The Dairy of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Continued from page 30 | 


set out on our honeymoon after having 
been married in the morning. We had 
stopped at Zanesville for dinner that 
night. Today I says to Maggie, “Let’s 
celebrate by driving over to Zanesville 
again to dine.” Agreed, 
grandmother, off we went. 


Now of course I had been planning to 
do something handsome for Maggie in 
way of an anniversary present—such as 
buy her a new auto, say one that lists for 
$2,500. She would be amply satisfied 1 if I 
bought her a new flivver for $595. As we 
drove east we approached the nursery of 
our good friends Walter Burwell and Bert 
Kleinmaier. There was a sign out which 
said, “Evergreen sale—bargains.” That 
was too much for a fellow who is part 
Scotch. 

One look and, “Maggie,” said I, “I 
know what your anniversary present will 
be. I'll buy you an evergreen for our 
lawn.” So we turned in. “Bert,” said I, 
“we've been married ten years and I 
want to buy my wife an evergreen.” 

“Congratulations,” said Bert. “How 
about a Pfitzer Juniper?” So I bought 
Maggie a fine, large Pfitzer to be deliv- 
ered later. Then we stood and gossiped 
a while until it was nearly 5 o’clock. 

“Let’s not go to Zanesville,” said 
Maggie. “Let’s go to town. I want to buy 
you a present, too.” Agreed, and back to 
town we went and Maggie led me firmly 
to the jewelry department of her favorite 
store. There she bought me and charged 
it to my account—what do you think?— 
a pewter water pitcher. Then we saw a 
movie, had chow mein at the State, and 
home by the river in the moonlight. 


boys left with | 








SEPTEMBER 27. Sunday, and I surveyed 


the bloom in the garden. Violas, dwarf 
yellow feverfew, delphinium bloom—sec- 
ond crop and seedlings—Carpathian Hare- 
bells a-nodding, second crop of flax and 
Gaillardias, scattering color on seedling 
pinks, blue plumbago, seedling Catan- 
anches—these I spied in colors gay. The 
Hybrid Tea Roses are gorgeous. 
is bloom on Frau Karl Druschki and Mrs. 
John Laing of the perpetuals. 


SEPTEMBER 28. Home, I found Maggie 
was to have a picnic for her club in our 
ravine. I took one swift look at the long 
border by the drive. It was in no shape 
for company. So I pitched in frantically. I 


| had just finished trimming the edges when 


the women began driving in for the picnic. 


Scrranose 30. This evening I went up 


There | 





front to the long border and manicured it | 


until it is in apple-pie order. As I worked, 
in drove friend Ray Evans, the cartoonist 
who makes ribald and risible pictures of 


me and my wife and my boys and my dog | 


for Better Homes and Gardens. He was in 
search of further material. Fine fellow, 
Ray is. Here’s a secret. We look so much 


| alike that when we were in college to- 


gether folks used to mistake one for the 
other. [ Editor’s comment: Ah, me, how 
time has changed these two! Knowing 
them both, I only hope that if Harry were 
to caricature Ray he would flatter him as 
much.] 
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Now... 


is the time to 
make a lawn 


Now, in the fall, is the best 
time to make your new lawn. 
Weather is mild. Weeds are 
gone. Apply 4 lbs. of Vigoro 
per 100 sq. ft. and you'll get 
a good stand of vigorous 
grass before winter comes! 


Feed old lawns, too, with 
Vigoro. It is the complete, 
balanced plant food. It de- 
velops a dense turf and strong 
roots. This puts the lawn in 
condition to withstand win- 
ter weather. 


These garden books will help 
you: Free —‘Gardening 
Success”; For Ten Cents 
—‘Better Lawns and Gar- 
dens”. Address Swift & Com- 
pany, 4250 Packers Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


VVIGORO 


The Square Meal” 
FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


Sold where you buy lawn and garden supplies 











OD in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 

they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform turf 
that’s everlasting. That’s what you get with 
Scotts Geeping Bent 
recognized as the ideal grass for golf putting greens—is 
now producing Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons (chopped grass). In a few weeks you 
have a luxuriant lawn like the deep pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Makes your home a beauty spot. With proper 
care no reseeding is ever necessary. Grows readily any- 
where except in the extreme south, 
A Hanover N. H. Customer writes: “‘All you wrote me 
about your Creeping Bent has proven true. I have the finest 
lawn in this vicinity and is admired by everyone.” 
From Lansing, Michigan: “We had an excellent turf within 
six weeks from the time we planted your Creeping Bent. It 
is remarkable how fast. this lawn developed.” 
From Huron, S. D.: “We have the most beautiful lawn in 
the city. People from all around drive here to see it.”’ 
Our New Booklet “Bent Lawns” is free to you. 
Tells how to make a new lawn and how to replant an 
old one. Write for copy today. 


Fall is the best time to plant 


OM Scott & Sons Co. 


405 Main St. - Marysville, Ohio 
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How to Salvage Time 


[ Continued from page 9 | 





be shocked, I imagine, if they ever com- 
puted the amount of time consumed by | 
the telephone. One day when visiting my | 
daughter I tried an experiment. Every | 
time she held a telephone conversation 
with one of her friends I set down the 
number of minutes consumed. Added up, 
they totaled over two hours. In a week 
this would have mounted to twenty-four 
hours and in a month to more than five 
working days. 

It was her privilege to use those days 
thus if she wished. But the thought came 
to me: “Were they yielding her the maxi- 
mum amount of pleasure? Would she not 
get more pleasure out of her intercourse 
with her friends if she set aside an after- 
noon a week for them?” 


AN EXCELLENT way tocheck up on 
the time spent on even interruptions is to 
have a program of work—so many hours 
for this task, so many for that. It will not, 
of course, prevent the interruptions, but it 
will serve to show where the time goes 
and cause the intelligent woman to ask 
herself whether this is the best use to 
which she can put it. It may even cause 
her to follow the example of a woman 
who announced to her friends that she 
was available at the telephone only be- 
tween the hours of 1 and 2 in the after- 
noon. She wanted to undertake some 
studying in addition to her not inconsider- 
able housework, but she did not want to 
give up her friends who were given to 
much casual visiting. So she invited them 
all to lunch with her and asked if they 
would help her by calling at the hours 
when she could be interrupted without 
delaying her work. And they understood 
at once. 


THE efficiency expert would next show 
this homemaker how she could assemble 
some of her tasks so as to cut out duplica- 
tion of movements. Suppose she was ac- 
customed to devote half an hour a day to 
sewing. Each time it takes her twenty 
minutes to get out and put away her im- 
plements and then five to plan her work. 
Six times twenty-five minutes make one 
hundred fifty minutes, or two hours and a | 
half a week spent in preparation for | 
mending. By doing all her week’s sewing 
on one day she could save two hours a 
week. 

I know a homemaker who economizes 
time by having one dishwashing period 
a day instead of the customary three, sav- 
ing thereby two washings of dish-cloth, 
towels, and dishpan as well as putting 
away dishes. “It does not take me nearly 
as long as the three would,” she says. 


OnE of my daughter’s friends was be- 
wailing to me her lack of time. I remem- | 
bered that she had dropped into our house 
four times that week on her way down 
town “on an errand.” Each time it took 
her, I computed, an hour and a half to | 
get herself ready and make the trip down 
and back, not to count the time spent in 
dropping by to see us. In a week she had 
thus spent six hours in preparation for 
shopping. By buying all her week’s pur- 
chases on one trip, she could have added 
four hours and a half to that week. 
There is another way a homemaker 
could save time. Every time a person goes 
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“Here’s Our 


‘Givee ene) 


$10, 


That’s the welcome first line of a letter 
going to many Better Homes and Gardens 
representatives every month. Would such 
a letter ... and such a check ... help out 




















> 
a lot in your budget plans, too? oS > 
; es “IT’S EASY,” 4 
. . . - “ Md < 
The coupon printed here will bring you says Mrs. Harrington < 
the full details of a pleasant, and easy plan “Tt is easier for me toget < 
for turning your spare time into money, by subscriptions for Better “% 
looking after our business in your neighbor- Homes and Gardens than ‘ 
ood. No previous experience required. or any other magazines. _ 
hood. N required fe y oth g > 
Mail it now. See for yourself how much Perhaps that’s because I 2 
extra happiness a little extra income can like it so much myself.” < 
bring to your family. Mrs. G. H. Harrington, S 
Providence, R. a . 
re 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Box 8309, 1600 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa = 
Gentlemen: An extra income check, each month, would be mighty welcome in this family. Please 
send me the details of your subscription representative plan 
NAME . 
STREET ADDRESS _ iii aamanapaen eee ee 


CITY and STATE_____ 
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The new CROWN BATHODORA scents and softens 
the bath into a caressing beauty treatment 
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headache. .. faintness. Sniff 
to steady the nerves, to clear 
the head for action. Crown 
Lavender Smelling Salts are 
sold everywhere. Large size 
for bathroom or dressing 
table. Small size for 
purse, desk, auto pocket. 
Schieffelin & Co., 16-26 
Cooper Square, New York. 
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SAUTPS 


By ha 
Guide 
at all 
equipped to render their dogs 
quicker and more intelligent 
treatment and care in sickness 


and in 
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SCADE ARCHITECT 


At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 

perts earn $50 to $200 a week. | 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
59 Plymouth Bidg, Des Moines, la. 












many a dog’s life and needless 
worry for its owner. 
handed—send for it NOW. It 
tells youeverything you should 
know about your dog—including the TRUE FACTS 
ABOUT DISTEMPER. Free Bulletins about CATS 
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GET SICK 
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SEND FOR 
IT NOW - 
BEFORE | 
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ving Glover’s famous 
Book ready to refer to 
times, thousands are 


health, which has saved 
Be fore- 


BBITS or FOXES mailed on request. Our 


Veterinarian will answer your questions on care of 
any animals. Remember, there is a Glover Medi- 
cine for most animal ailments. Sold everywhere. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. E, 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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ulPpe The best guide to Fall ree 
wa =6planting. Tells all about 
4 the best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 


Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., with illustra- 
tions and directions. Sent free 


. Atlee Burpee Co. 
475 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





See Advertising Index, page 57 








HOW DO YOU 


ane A: 


Blood Stains? Coffee Stains? 
Ink Stains? Grass Stains? 
Paint Stains? Chewing Gum? 


This 
FREE BOOK 
TELLS YOU HOW 


Gives proved and tested 
recipes which every house- 
wife should have for tak- 
ing out stains. Sent free! 








RITE today for your free copy of the 

most helpful and keenly interesting 
book on home washing ever published. 
Written by one of America’s greatest 
authorities on home economics, it con- 
tains a vast store of valuable informa- 
tion. Tells you the best way to remove 
all kinds of stains from cotton, linen, 
silk or woolens. Explains the best way 
to wash curtains, draperies, silks, wool- 
ens, quilts, feather pillows. How to 
soften water. How to wash colored 
goods when colors are not “fast”. Also 
gives you full details on a marvelous 
new washing method that saves wash- 
ing time—rinsing time—ironing time — 
mending time. Learn how you can cut 
hours of drudgery from the wash day. 
Every housewife needs this valuable 
new book. Send for your free copy 
now. Mail the coupon below to— 
SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE Corp. 

Syracuse, New York 
ww 


EASY Washers 
also supplied 
with 4-cycle 

Cie motors 
0 








=| 




















or homes with- 
out electricity 


<a —TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY- — —, 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corp. | 
| Syracuse, New York 
Please send without obligation to me my free | 
copy of “Making Home Laundering Easy” by 
Della T. Lutes, to— | 
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How to Salvage Time 


from one job to another it takes him a few 
moments—and sometimes more—to get 
his mind off one job and adjusted to the 
other. Now, of course, by its very nature 
the homemaking job demands that one 
shall fly from one short task to another. 
But by planning, could not some of this 
jumping from task to task be avoided? 
Might it not be possible, for example, to 
arrange our work so that almost all the 
cooking for the day could be done at one 
period, with only a minimum amount of 
time required for the heating-up and 
serving? Could we not go farther, per- 
haps, and plan to spend one entire day of 
the week in the kitchen, and so be almost 
entirely released from it the next, which 


we could devote consecutively to cleaning | 


or sewing! 


IF THIS could be done, the homemaker 
would be amazed by the increased amount 
of work she could turn out. For the longer 
one works at the same kind of work, the 
more absorbed in it he becomes, and the 
more absorbed he is the faster he works. 
Jumping from task to task, one uses only 
the top layer of his mind. But when one 
works steadily at the same job, he taps 
deeper resources. Energy, too, gathers 
momentum when it is exerted continu- 
ously on the same objective, as every 
homemaker knows who has attacked some 
special task which had to be done by a 
certain time, such as a housecleaning for a 
party or a dress to be worn on a certain 
occasion. 


ANOTHER way to save time is to do 
a task at the hour or on the day when 
one may do it best. I have a friend who 
does all her dishwashing in the evening. 
She says that in the morning her brain 
is fresh and active and she delights in 
some job that requires initiative and con- 


centration, so when she has a new set of | 


curtains to make out of a bargain remnant 
or some porch furniture to paint or house- 
hold accounts to go over, she sets herself 
to them immediately after breakfast and 
postpones all dishwashing (which she 
could do with her eyes shut) until after 
dinner in the evening. 

I often think of her when I see other 
friends plod determinedly thru their 
housework in the morning because they 
think they should, while all the time their 
imaginations are flying here, there; and 
then try desperately thru the evening to 
keep their minds fixed on a book. How 
much better if they had read the book in 


the morning when their minds cried out | 


for food and had kept the housework for 
their hands when their minds were dull. 


Ir IS not possible, of course, for every 
homemaker to humor herself as 
friend did. Yet the application of this 
principle, as and when she could, might 
save her many hours, for undoubtedly 
one works faster as well as better when 
one works with one’s temperament and 
desires instead of against them. There 
are days when one feels like cleaning and 
days when one feels like cooking and 
hours in the day when one feels better 
able to attack the difficult and others 
when she prefers to do the easy. 

Many women could save time they now 
waste by acquiring the habit of quick 
decision or, if that is impossible, by 
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Coney Saving Low Lrices 
$1197 


The Rosemont 
—5 Rooms, Bath 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices?! 


Now, new ‘‘Van Tine Service’’—the perfect Home 
Building Service. Your home built complete—ready 
to move into—easily, safely and at a price to fit your 
pocket-book. Many are saving $500 to $1500. 


Choose from 100 prize designs, or let us design 
your home from your own ideas—F REE. Your choice 
of brick, wood, stucco or combinations. We supply 
finest guaranteed materials and strongest construction. 


Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at today’s low wholesale prices. One order buys your 
home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm 
Quilt Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen 
Closets, Clothes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less 
work for the housewife. 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


If you live in I11., lowa, Minn., Wis., 
Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D., S. D.,, 
N. Y., or Pa. Other states, send 30c. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


World’ s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1633 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 

Check books wanted: [] Homes, [] Garages, [J Barns, 

0) Book of 5000 Bargains in Building Material. 








bing bu 
and roses for Fall planting. 


ISBELL SEED COMPANY (32) 
270 Mechanic St., » Michig 


ARE YOU DECORATING 
YOUR HOME THIS FALL? 


Ir YOU are, don’t fail to send for Better 
Homes & Gardens’ valuable booklet, “CoLor 
CHARTS AND CoLor ScHEMEsS”’. This attractive 
booklet contains many ideas on the combining 
of colors with a score or more of delightful 
color schemes for every room in the home. It 
is written by Better Homes & Gardens’ home 
furnishing director, Mrs. Christine Holbrook, 
and costs only 25 cents. 

Send required amount in money order, coin 
or stamps to 











Box 4309 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Des Moines lowa 


10 Peonies*2:>° 


(5 for $1.25) Beautiful double var- 
ieties. Each different and labeled. 
A beautiful variety from FRANCE 
FREE. Free catalog of 1000 
Peonies and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc., Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


TULI $1.20: Darwin mixture, $2.80. Narcissus 

mixture, $3.00. Grape Hyacinths, rich blue, 
$1.60, $1.00: deepest purple, $2,00. Star of Bethichem,white, 
$2.00, $1.00. Peonies, 1 each Cahuzac, Mikado, Therese, 
$2.00: Solange, $1.00. All postpaid. Send for catalogue 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 











late-flowering mixture, $2.00 per 100, smaller 
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adopting the practice of considering a | 


matter, whether it be a menu or a pur- 
chase, only once instead of milling it over 
day after day, many minutes each day, as 
too many women do. 


So FAR I have referred only to the 
homemaker’s work. What is true of work 
is also true of rest. It is much more profit- 
able if one can take it in large amounts 
rather than in dribbles. To stretch out, en- 
tirely relaxed, on a bed for an hour or 
more a day will do her far more good in 
the end than scattering short rests thru 
the day. “Work while you work and play 
while you play” is still sound doctrine. 
It not only tends to make one healthy 
and happy but to add to the amount of 
work accomplished and the amount of 
time one can devote to play. 


Nor would the reorganization of her 
work along the lines I have suggested 
mean any more or harder work than the 
homemaker is already doing. It ought to 
mean less, and as it released for her more 
leisure make her feel less driven. It is to 
be noted that the women who accomplish 
the most by no means appear the most 
worn and weary or hurried. 

Nor am I advocating that women 
should necessarily become more active, 
attempt more things. But there are women 
who feel they are being cheated out of 
what they want to do by what they have 
to do. It is to help them, as well as the 
tired and overworked homemaker, that I 
offer these suggestions tested by my own 
experience. 





A Lesson From the 
Schreber Gardens 


[| Continued from page 20 | 


I would like to take you on a visit to a 
typical Schrebergarten which I saw when | 
visited Germany. Erfurt, only one of the 
cities with Schrebergartens, is a center of 
the seed industry, but close to the out- 
skirts of town we come upon what seems 
to be a garden village inclosed within 
fences of every known pattern and height. 
The plots of ground are about 300 tosoo 
square yards in area, with streets and 
lanes between the plots. 


Near the entrance of this garden we 
see a large, rather decorative restaurant. 
So before starting our journey we sit 





down and are served delicious coffee and | 


German cakes. The host is also the presi- 
dent of this particular Schrebergarten. He 
directs our attention to a sign on the tree 
which tells us that on Tuesday afternoon 
the sewing circle will meet for a Kaffee- 


klatsch, at which time plans will be made | 


for the annual harvest festival to be held in 
several weeks. He tells us that at this festi- 
val all who belong to the Schrebergarten 
will bring a display of their flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables, as well as the various ar- 
ticles of handicraft which they have made 
in their leisure time. 

The president has many amusing 
stories to tell us about the people of his 
garden. He says that there is always a 


fight between those people who believe in | 


using manure and those who use complete 
plant food, and that their arguments are 
keener than if they were between the 
various religious sects. 

We question him about the small sum- 
merhouses in the gardens and ask him 
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Sweet Odors Kill 


And Kill Quickly, Every 


Fly or Mosquito 








Science has discovered that a flower 
grown in Japan repels and kills winged 
insects. Now the extract of these 
flowers is employed to completely free 
your home—and keep it free—from 
these germ-bearing pests. 


That flower extract is the basis of Fly- 
Tox, developed in Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by Rex Research 
Fellowship. Ten years and over $100,- 
000 have been spent by us in perfect- 
ing it. 

The result is a perfumed mist, called 
Fly-Tox. Used as we direct, it creates 
in a room a pleasant cloud of vapor. 


An all-pervading mist, harmless to 
people, stainless to walls or furnish- 
ings. But that mist kills every insect 
that it touches. And they can’t escape. 


Think what that means to your home. 
Complete and constant protection from 
these germ-bearing pests. These in- 
sects, by their feet or stings, carry 
the germs of over 30 diseases. They 
carry these germs to your food or to 
blood streams. Many thousands of 
people—especially children—die from 
these infections every year. Fly-Tox 
offers you an easy, certain, economical 
way to complete protection. 


FLY-TOX ONLY 


A Rex Research Product 


Use Fly-Tox only, and always in the 
new-type Fly-Tox sprayer. Use it be- 
cause of its marvelous efficiency. 
Every lot is tested on flies in our lab- 
oratory. Use it because its extra 


strength means great economy to you. 
You cannot take chances in protection 
of your home. Get Fly-Tox at once.Sold 
everywhere. Harmless to people. Stain- 
less. Made by the Makers of Moth-Tox. 











DELIGHTFUL PROGRAMS FOR 


GARDEN CLUBS 


Entertainment, increased membership, renewed interest, and a 
substantial sum for your club treasury—all these desirable things may 
be had thru the presentation of one or more of the Better Homes and 
Gardens Illustrated Lectures on your coming programs. 

With slides in natural colors, they treat of gardens and garden 
practice as seen thru the eyes of a famous garden authority and care- 
fully explained by his diagrams, pictures, and text. 

Clip and send the coupon for complete information. 


v 


Better Homes & Gardens, Box 8209, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me (without obligation) information on your Illustrated Lectures. 


Name___ 


SS ——— 


__St. & No._ 





State__ 











ACTUALLY KILLS FRoaA_ 














+e ° 

PULVEX your dog or cat and you can be 
sure that none of the fleas og lice will revive. 
Based on new principle, Pulvex also prevents 
reinfestation for days. Absolutely safe, even 
if swallowed. Non-irritating to the skin. 
Odorless. Pleasant to use. Used by over a 
million pet owners. At drug stores, pet shops, 
50c or from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., Dept. 1696, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


See Advertising Index, page 57 








Beautiful 


WAXED FLOORS 
WiTHouT RUBBING 
or POLISHING 


Insist on DRI-BRITE 


The Original Liquid Wax 
That Dries Bright 


ou’ll never know how easy it is to give your 
floors a real wax finish until you use Dri- 
Brite. This remarkable liquid wax requires 
no rubbing or polishing because the shine is 
in the wax itself. You just apply it with a soft 
cloth and your job is done. In 19 minutes it 
dries bright to a lustrous, beautiful, gleaming 
finish. Dri-Brite also saves work in cleaning 
because its finish is long-lasting, protecting 
the undersurface. A dry mop removes dust 
and dirt in a jiffy. Get a can of Dri-Brite 
from your dealer now and start using it today 
on your linoleum, hardwood and paint 
floors. Guaranteed as advertised in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. Generous trial 
bottle sent for 10¢. 


WARNING! The tremendous success of 
Drai-Brite Liquid Wax has encouraged imita- 
tions. No matter who makes the substitute, for 
the protection of your floors be sure you get the 
original and genuine Dri-Brrre. Look for the 
Magician on every can. 


wend for... '..\ 


GENEROUS TRIAL BOTTLE 


Miracut Wax Co., 1326 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. 





O Send me trial bottleof DRI BRITE Liquid 
_} Wax. (I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing.) 
H a Send me 1 pintcan — BRITE Liquid 
—_}| Wax. (lenclose 75¢. 
mE Send me 1 . can of —_—— Liquid 
Wax. (I enclose $1.25.) 


BHG—932 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 























Betrer Homes 


A Lesson From the 
Schreber Gardens 


whether the people really live in them. He 
tells us that technically the people do not 
live in the Schrebergartens, as the police 
are a little too anxious to collect their 
taxes. But during the warm seasons they 
spend their nights in the gardens. 


THE houses are generally built very 
cheaply, the neighbors helping each other 
to build them. Sometimes the houses and 
gardens are rented, and the Germans pay 
the munificent annual sum of 4 or 5 pfen- 
nigs per square yard. It might be neces- 
sary to say that 10o pfennigs make 1 
mark, and 1 mark is 25 cents. So gardens 
which contain $00 square yards may rent 
for $6.25. I think most of us could afford 
to spend a summer in a Schrebergarten. 

The civil authorities are required by 
law to furnish every applicant with suffi- 
cient land, and each plot is supplied with 
water piped from the cities. The people 
who wish to start a Schrebergarten may 
receive a loan of 100 marks, this sum to 
be paid back within ten years. To remove 
any financial hindrance, the tax is very 
low. The land is held as the permanent 
property of the Schrebergartens, and no 
private interest may subdivide it into 
real-estate property. 

“These gardens,” Mr. Wagner told 
me, “are kept as recreation grounds for 
human souls, who must never lose their 
connection with Nature. 


Ir IS interesting to examine the char- 
acter of such a colony. One will find that 
there sometimes is a very mixed personnel. 
A teacher, who is working mentally dur- 
ing the day, is nursing his plants with the 
same love as the factory worker who has 
been watching his machine or handling 
dead iron. When they open the gate of 
their Schrebergarten they forget every 
social rank and are but human beings with 
a love for flowers and Nature. One cannot 
stress this fact too strongly, for this alone 
would be good argument for the estab- 
lishment of the gardens. 

“But there is another and practical 
point. Everything gathered is a result of 
one’s own work, and the thoughts which 
arise in the garden prevent us from con- 
sidering the horrible conditions which pre- 

vail within our city. Our minds are filled 

each day with thoughts of new buds to 
open and new fruits to ripen. Our tables are 
always supplied with fresh vegetables, 
and we live in a veritable Garden of Eden. 
Springtime in a large city means much to 
us, and we watch our calendars, counting 
the days until we can start our delightful 
communion with Nature in these gardens. 


Ir IS necessary to remember that 
Germany is quickly becoming an indus- 
trial country and that the land is fast 
losing its agricultural character. But Ger- 
many can be happy with so many people 
turned to these small gardens, tending 
them with so much love.” 

You garden-lovers would take great 


joy in the Schrebergartens, for here you 


would see almost every known annual 
about which you have read. You would 
see vegetables of which Americans have 
not heard and a diversity of plants and 
walks which would furnish thousands of 
suggestions for the intimate small gardens 
of our big cities. No Schrebergartener says 
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AMERICAS GREAT 


C 





' Use Both Sides— woven Revers- 
| able for double wear. Tworugs 
in ONE. The same deep, lux- 
urious nap, the same rich Ori- 
ental designs or Two-Tone 
effects ON BOTH SIDES. 
Factory to You —at Low Prices 
never before possible. 
Money Back if you don’t say, 
“the richest looking rugs I've 
ever seen for so little money.”” 


Send Us Your Old 
Rugs, Clothing 


We NOW PAY EXPRESS 
or FREIGHT — from your 
door—to your door 
Write for FREE Book 
in colors that tells 
how we scientifically 
merge and reclaim 
' the valuable wools 
—scour, sterilize, 
t bleach, respin, dye 
S and weave into new 
rugs IN A WEEK. 
~ A size to fit 
A. every need. 
Week's 

TRIAL 
We guarantee to 
satisfy or pay for your 
, materia!s. Our 58th year. 

We have no agents. Write for Catalog. 


0 @LSON RUG Co.--...-% 


Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-28 
Largest Rug Factory Dealing Direct with the Home 
Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE 

































Namie........... 


Adcress. 


FORCES EEE eee eee ey 
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Town: 





















Plant new roses this fall for 


early spring blooms. Star 

y Roses are guaranteed to 
bloom or your money back. Our 

new Fall Guide to Good Roses 


describes the ‘‘choice of those who 
know,” including recent European 
prize-winning novelties. 

Send now for your copy of this Free Guide. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 268, Pa. 















Choose now from 60 acres ... over 200 varieties ... 
. all colors, highest ratings . . . early, 
Ask for catalog—NEW LOW PRICES—many 
unusual bargains. Write. ; 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc 
131 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for 
gardening enthusiasts. 

Lach issue contains more in- 
teresting facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Tells 
all about flowers. Intensely _— 
tical, stimulating and helpful. 

Sample copy 10c 
Special offer 7 months for $1.00. 
ddress 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, Publishers 
101 North meee Albany, N. ¥ 


RAISE FUR RABBITS 


HINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAN 

WE BUY WHATYOU eclacomnenan ences rato 

—Established 19 years. Mlustra 

and For Farming Magazine, also Monthly Market 
— prices we pay. All for 10c. 

o larwe rabbitries, address one nearest you. 

STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 

Dept. 104D, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MO. 

























DAY Tt AND STARTED 
Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 
and guaranteed to live four weeks in your hands. Make 
100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicks. FREE circular 
gives full details. Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 101,Windsor, Mo. 
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Makes Laxatives 
UNNECESSARY 


Laxatives never bring about true 
regularity. The whole world is 
agreed on their discomforts and dangers. 

If you are a slave to the laxative habit—try 
Lacto-Dextrin. Not a laxative, but a remark- 
able colon food used and endorsed by the 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. Lacto-Dextrin 
encourages the growth of normal, friendly or- 
ganisms of the colon in such abundance that 
they smother out the destructive, disease- 
producing bacteria. Normal regularity is 
soon restored, 


At Battle Creek we have shown hundreds 
of thousands how to make laxatives unnec- 
essary. We have prepared a 64-page book 
that will show you the drugless way to nor- 
mal regularity, health and vigor. The re- 
sult of tifty years’ study of the effect of diet 
on health. Describes in detail the famous 
Battle Creek Methods. If you suffer from 
uny of the complaints listed below, send 
for this book 


MAIL COUPON! 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
“Health- 

















Dietetic Dept. The Battle Creek Food Co., 
Please send me free and postpaid your 64-page book 
ful Living.” My trouble ie— 
( ) Constipation () Colitis ( ) Sour Stomach 
( ) Nervousness (Check only those most important) ( ) Indigestion 
BHG-9-376 
Name .. 


Address . 


City . State.. 











Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


LACTO-DEXTRIN 








Lj Factory Prices 


= — Send today ry New Free Cat- 

alog of to¥sor _—. Prices. 

Save on e8 Ranges 
buying direct. 


“A Ge UrevaitayLele) 


Direct to You” 


BARGAINS IN NURSERY STOCK 


50 Tulips for $1.00 postpaid Rainbow Collection. 
100 Darwin Tulips for $2.00 postpaid 10 each 10 Var. 
6 Peonies for $1.00 postpaid 2 Red, 2 White, 2 Pink 
3 to 5 eyes, 6 varieties, each labeled 
3 Roses for $1.00 postpaid 2 year, 
(The Pride of our Nursery) 
1 Golden Dawn, yellow, very fragrant. 
1 Rey. Roberts, Georgeous Flame. 
1 Willowmere, Salmon pink 
8 Rockplants for $1.00 2 year. In bloom now, postpaid 
1 Achillea 1 Alyssum 1 Veronica Rupestris 
1 Dwart Iris 1 Cree ping Phlox 1 Red Sedum 1 Viola 
h_Labelec 
4Rockery Evergreens for $1. post 
1 Dwarf Pine 8-12” 1 Golden Biota 9-12 
1 Creeping iniper 9-12” 1 Golden Arbor Vitae 9-12” 
Catalog in Colors Free 


THE KRIDER NURSERIES, MIDDLEBURY, IND. 








field grown. 


*d. 5yr, 3times transp. 





TURN WASTE INTO WEALTH! ,.2x0% 20! 
Make it yourself. Turn every bit of vegetable rubbish 
into rich, valuable manure (best of all fertilizers) without 


antmals ‘by the simple ADCO process. Learn how to 
make artificial manure. Instructions FREE 
apco, 1741 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


that he does not have room for things. 
He plants dwarf fruit trees and on their 
trunks trains runner beans, grapevines, 
and balloonvines. Instead of sowing one 


whole package of morning-glories along | 


the fence, he sows two seeds, and next to 
it the seed of an interesting gourd, and 
perhaps a vine of Cardinal Climber. So 
that for gayety and variety the fences of 


| the Schrebergartens are a veritable botanic 





| diversity 
| behavior, you would be fascinated. If you 


garden of vines. 


THEN within the garden seldom do we 
see prosaic patches of vegetables. Be- 
tween the cabbages one may see a row of 
cornflowers. And the Schrebergartener 
does not hesitate to place his loveliest lily 
in a bed of lettuce. In such a garden you 
see bronze-leaf lettuce, head lettuce, curly 
lettuce, dandelion greens, endive, and a 
score of other plants grown for their 
greens, for the Germans are fond of their 
Salat. 

We American gardeners do not know 
the meaning of companion crops. If we 
were Germans we would thoroly under- 
stand these words, for no German thinks 
of devoting a spot of land to one crop only. 
He has in his mind the fact that a lettuce 
plant will take up so many inches of soil, 
after which it will be cut; cabbage will 
take its place. The cabbage will be cut, 
and up will spring a gladiolus and a cover 
crop so that next year this may be spaded 
in to add fertility to the soil. Thereby, the 
Germans have more fun in planning these 
companion crops and utilizing the soil 

than we Americans do in making a hole 
in one in a golf match or finessing in bridge 
to make game. 


Pernaps you visualize the Schreber- 


| gartens as a glorious jungle of plants—and 


so they are. If you were the sort of gar- 
dener with a mind for artistic combinations 
of color, you would have to close your 
eyes. But if you were interested in the 
of plants and their relative 


had never seen the blossom on the straw- 
berry-spinach, Blitum capitatum, and if 
you were a Schrebergartener, you would 
surely grow it. If you had never tasted 
salsify, you would surely try it. If your 
dwarf apple tree bore only Red Astrachan 
Apples, you would surely graft it with the 
Golden Delicious, and after the Golden 
Delicious bore for a year or two, you 
would come to the conclusion that it was 
a pity that you did not have a sweet 
apple, because Gretchen and Hans like 
sweet apples. You would think it was 
surely a shame to have an apple tree 
which was not satisfactory to the children, 
so in winter you would graft it to a Sweet 
Bough. It would not be unusual for you 


| to have a half-dozen kinds of apples on 


one tree and ten grapevines in the space 
which most of us allot to only one. If Mrs. 
Schmidt had a plant of the variegated 
Yucca she would not rest easy until she 





knew how to propagate it so that you | 


might have a piece of it, too; and if by 
some chance your strawberries were 
better than Mrs. Schmidt’s you would 
give her a few, at least enough for one 
glass of jam. 


So YOU will see that Schrebergarteners 
live not for themselves but for each other 
and for their gardens. And in spite of 
taxes and depression and political unrest 
some Germans have indeed learned the 
secret of happiness. They have gone to 
these little gardens and there produced a 
flower of hope and a fruit of joy. 
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The Vision 
of Motherhood! 


HAT dreams of the future... 
the health, happiness and 
success of her little one! 

Today, modern education has 
taught mothers that dreams alone 
will not bring to their babies that 
most important of all Life’s bless- 
ings—SOUND HEALTH. 

It is thoughtful care and proper 
feeding that fortifies infants against 
the handicap of physical frailty. 

And, thanks to medical science, 
the correct nourishment of babies 
is now a simple matter. 

Doctors have discovered that 
the addition of Karo Syrup to pure 
milk (fresh or evaporated) provides 
an ideal form of nourishment. 

The reason is that Karo contains 
Dextrose, perhaps the most quickly 
assimilable form of carbohydrate 
—which contributes plenty of nu- 
trition without strain upon or dis- 
turbance to baby’s delicate digestion. 

These facts are recognized gen- 
erally by physicians. Why not ask 
your doctor to prescribe a formula 
of Karo and milk for your baby? 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 
A beautiful book about babies 
which simply and clearly explains 
the important subject of infant 
Karo is so 
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’ valuable a food. 
if Write Corn Prod- 
+e ucts Refining Co., 
if Dept. B-9, P. O. 
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EE 
FUNDS 


FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 


A steady flow of funds into the treas- 
ury—that, plus an active membership, 
gives life and power to any organized 
group. The Better Homes and Gardens 
Income Plan is designed to bring funds 
into the treasury of your organization 
easily and steadily. 

In addition, there is the satisfaction 
of sponsoring a plan that will actually 
promote and retain home and civic 
pride in your community. For com- 
plete details, write Box 8109, 


BETTER HOMES & GCARBSE® 
DES MOINES, 














It has meant Happiness 
and Money to us 


“Rempmper, Dan, when you decided to devote one hour 
each night to study? I'll never forget what you said— 
“If I can do my job better, I'll get a better job!’ 

“How true that has been! And you were only a clerk 
then. Now you are manager of the whole business! We 
own our own home and every month our savings account 
is growing. It was a wonderful thing when you marked 
that coupon and mailed it to_the International Correspon- 
dence Schools at Scranton, It has meant happiness and 
money to us!” 

This true story is one of thousands which happy wives 
tell about family success through I. C. 8S. spare-time 
etudy. Right in your own neighborhood, Pa. are families 
who got their start toward better things when the hus- 
band and father mailed a coupon to Scranton! Training 
not only benefits a man himself—it gives his whole family 
@ new outlook on life. Of course you have thought about 


Getting a better job, wished you could make more money. 
Why not start today? This coupon is your opportunity! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” | Box 3874, Scranton, Penaa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘“‘Who Wins and Why,” and full nn 
about the subject before which I have marked 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 





Architect Bridge Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman Automobile Work 
Building Estimating Plumbing (Steam Fitting 
Wood Millworking Heating Ventilation 
Concrete Bullder Sanitary 

Sheet Metal Worker 
Structural D m. team Engineer 
Structural Engineer Marine Engineer 
Electrical Engineer Refrigeration 


Electric Wiring . R. Locomotives 
Electric Lighting ir Br akes 
Welding, Electric and Gas ‘ain Operation 
Telegraph Engineer IR. R. Section Foreman 
Telephone Work . R. Bridge and Building 
Mechanical Engineer Foreman 
Mechanical Draftsman Chemistry ()Pharmacy 
Patternmaker [] Machinist ()Coal Mining Engineer 
Reading and lueprints Navigation 
)Civil Enginee Agriculture 

a ighway Engineering ()Textile Overseer or Supt. 





Surveying and Mapping (j)Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines ()Toolmaker [()Woolen Manufacturing 
(_) Diesel Engines (jFruit Growing [) Radio 
(jAviation Engines (Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
C) Business Management Oj Advertising 
(jIndustrial Management Business Correspondence 
() Personnel Management Lettering Show Cards 


L)Trafic Management Stenography and Typing 
()Cost Accountant Comme! 
LiAccountancy English (Signs 
and C.P.A. Coaching Civil Service 

CBookkeepin Railway Mail Clerk 

Secretarial Work Mail Carrier 

Spanish O French Grade School Subjects 
CSalesmansh p High School Subjects 

Wallpaper Decorating Illustrating pee: 

Salesmanship umber D 

PD aeininss cvcnntbectiicguidiansesdimengtionicnainnd a 
EE te. eee Se 
City socnesuypseaneagtbosscasnssocnsibial NR scinidesanctnpinnnevnnsunnenceses 
OE 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon ‘to ‘the ‘% 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 








Your Home Service Bureau 
You'll Want These Useful Leaflets and Booklets! 


Seprem BER isa busy month in the gardened 
home, what with getting the children ready for 
school, the return of the club season, and the 
dozen and one things every gardener finds to 
do in the fall. Here are dozens of useful leaflets 
and booklets. They offer you expert help in the 
way of program suggestions, child care, new 
recipes and menus, color schemes, fall garden 
work—every home and garden problem. Each 
is a gold mine of information. 


Bripce LuncHeon MENws.............. 25c 
Delicious and different menus for 12 bridge 
luncheons. 

THe GarpDEN-CLuB HANDBOOK.......... 50c 


A complete guide for officers and members. 


ProGram SuGGestTions For Music-Srupy 

Groups. . ae 45e 
Well- planned programs for a year’s music- 
club meetings. 


Tue Puysicat Care AND Hasitr TRAINING OF 

THE Pre-ScHoo.t CHILD..... sbetteaeuee 
Arranged for a year’s meetings for a 
mothers’ club. 


THe Menrat HEALTH oF THE CHILD... .50c 
Also planned for a year’s study for a 
mothers’ group. 


The following four booklets on interior 
decoration provide excellent material for club 
papers on these subjects: 


CurrAINS OF CHARACTER.. roe. 
Cotor CHARTS AND CoLor SCHEMES.. 25¢ 
Wa tts, FLoors, anp CEILINGS. ..25¢ 


FuRNITURE BALANCE AND ARRANGEMENT 25c 


Club Leaflets 
The following club leaflets are available 
at 4 cents each. Please order by name and 
number: 


B-O- 1 Source MareriaAts ror Cius Pro- 
GRAMS 

B-O- 2 A Basic List oF Books ror CLuB 
Use 

B-O- 3 Goop Booxs ror a Book CLuB To 
Buy 

B-O- 4 Books ror Birp-Lovers 

B-O- 5 Goop Booxs ror Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
Ciuss AND THEIR LEADERS 

B-O- 6 Money-MAKING PLANs FoR CLUBS 

B-O- 8 A ProGrRam FoR A PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 

B-O-10 Hers ror AMATEUR CLuB MEMBERS 

B-O-11 Wrirtnc THE SvuccessruL CLuB 
PAPER 

B-O-12 New Pians ror Otp CLuss 


Garden Leaflets 
(Each 4 cents, except where indicated) 
B-G- 6 


Trees, SHRuBs, AND Vines WirH 
DecoraTIVE Fruits AND BERRIES 


B-G- 7 PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR THE Rock 
GARDEN 

B-G- 8 Burs CHarT For Fatt PLANTING 

B-G-10 Trees, SHRUBS, AND VINES FOR 
Autumn Cotor Errecrs 

B-G-11 Conrinvous Boom IN THE PEREN- 
NIAL BORDER 

B-G-12 Vines ror Home BEAUTIFICATION 

B-A-15 Terrariums — Grass Boxes FoR 
Grow1nG FLowers (2c) 

B-*. 17 Arrractinc, Housinc, and FEEDING 


Birps (2c) 
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B-G-26 
B-G-31 
B-G-35 
B-G-47 
B-G-68 


B-G-82 


B-G-86 


B-F- 
B-F- 
B-F- 
B-F- 
B-F- 
B-F- 9 


“Sf WN 


B-F-11 
B-F-12 


B-F-13 
B-F-14 


B-F-15 
B-F-16 
B-F-17 


B-F-23 
B-F-24 
B-F-25 
B-F-31 


B-C- 3 
B-C. 4 
B-F-22 


B-C- 7 


Buss ror WINTER ForcincG 
ALL-SEASON BLOOM IN THE GARDEN 
THE Fatt GarDEN CAMPAIGN 
Makino CurTrincs or SHRUBS 


ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS FOR THE 
AMATEUR GARDEN 


How to Make A LatTTICE AND A 
FENCE 
A CuHart oF GARDEN CoMBINATIONS 


Foods and Recipes 
(Each leaflet is 4 cents) 


Rott Recipes 

Soup Recipes 

How to Make De icious JELLIES 
De .icious MuFFINs AND Popovers 
Twenty-Four Canby REcIPEs 
Luncueon Menus For Every Occa- 
SION 


TIMETABLE FOR CANNING FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Frozen DeEsseERTS FOR 
FAMILY 

SANDWICHES AND SANDWICH FILLINGS 
De .icious DisHes From THE PANTRY 
SHELF 

CuHarr FOR THE Use oF LEFTOVERS 
Turirry Company DINNERS 

Goa_s For KircHEN Bui_pers (Sug- 
gestions for planning efficient kitchen 
arrangements) 

FirrEEN CasseEROLE DIsHEs 

Noob tes, A Favorite Dish 
HAMBURGER IN 14 Ro_Les 

Rea CuIcken Pie 


THE SMALL 


Child Care 
(Each leaflet is 4 cents) 


Foop For THE CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR 
Foop For THE CHILD From 1 To 2 
A WEEK or Menus For ELIzaBetrH 
ANN 

(for the child from 2 to 6) 

Books anp Music ror SMALL CHiL- 
DREN 


Do You Have Your Scrapbook? 
All leaflets are punched to fit the Better 
Homes and Gardens Scrapbook. This sturdy, 
brown-covered, handsomely finished book has 
11 index tabs on which you may letter your 


own subject classifications. 


You can easily 


make this Scrapbook a most convenient ready- 
reference book of home-and-garden informa- 


tion. 


It is only 


75 cents a copy. (If you wish it 


without the 11 index tabs, send only 60 cents.) 
Or, if you send us two l-year subscriptions to 


Better 


Homes and Gardens at 60 cents each— 


$1.20 in all—we will send you your copy of the 
Scrapbook without charge. 


Please send all orders to 


Box 4109, 


Better Homes & Gardens 


Des Moines 
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THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: 
If you purchase any article 
in Better Homes and Gardens, 


advertised 
whether 


you buy it of the local dealer or direct, 


and it is not as represented in the 
vertisement, we guarantee that 


ad- 


your 


money will be returned if you mention 


Better Homes and Gardens when 


you 


purchase the article. We do not guarantee 


accounts of honest bankrupts. 











The Club Plays 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


CERTAIN months automatically bring 
certain interests to clubwomen, Septem- 
ber finding them astir over the plan of 
activity being presented for the current 
year. This plan, so frequently twofold 
(embracing cultural progress and civic 
betterment), gains flavor from a third in- 
gredient—just downright, wholesome fun! 

If women’s clubs in the past have taken 
themselves too seriously, it has been due 
to the swinging of the pendulum. Our 
grandmothers depended for their outside 
creative efforts on the singing-school and 
husking-bee. Small wonder, then, that the 


| club movement spread like wildfire and 


that, in their enthusiasm to follow new 
avenues of culture thus opened and to 


| participate in civic and community life, 








they lost sight for the moment of the real 
value of the oldtime neighborhood gather- 
ing, to which the tamily came en masse. 

But today, in even the most conserva- 
tive women’s clubs, the pendulum is be- 
ginning to swing back. Just as we dis- 
covered that the sturdy old furniture and 
simple equipment of our great-grand- 
mother’s day are beaytiful, so we are dis- 
covering that her life was rich in human 
values. 

The zest with which the clubs formed 
by the young generation welcome ideas 
for good-time gatherings is convincing 
proof that to boys and girls, who find 
movies a commonplace affair, an oldtime 
play party will be an intriguing novelty! 


No DOUBT your club yearbook already 


| includes an appropriate program observ- 


ance for the various holidays, but there is 
plenty of time even now to appoint a 
special committee to provide group good 
times with your families entirely apart 
from these serious programs. 

Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Washington’s Birthday—all these special 
occasions are rich in opportunity for com- 
munity observance, and, in addition to 
these, don’t forget simple dramatics, 
game tournaments, swimming meets, Na- 
ture hikes, stunt parties, and the dozen 
other ways in which human relationships 
may be deepened and strengthened. Hap- 
pily these contributories to gracious living 
may all be enjoyed for minimum expense. 
In undertaking any form of community 
recreation, it is wise to choose nothing too 
dificult to accomplish with limited ma- 
terials and without undue effort. If you 
give a play choose one easy to memorize, 
to costume, and to stage. If you plan a 
stunt party have simple stunts, with few 
properties, in which everyone can join. 

The real success in these social affairs 
lies in bringing together the families of 
your club members with their friends in 
community good 
fun-with-a-purpose for clubwomen! 


[Editor’s Note: The addresses of national 
organizations that give aid in community 
recreation will be furnished on request. 
Address the Club Editor, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose a 
3-cent stamp for postage on your reply.] 
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“Such tricky guest towels...” 


“Yes, too bad about the rest of 
the bathroom”’! 


N unpleasant thing to have happen 
in your home —but are you sure 
that it doesn’t? Avoid embarrassment! 
If your water closet is old-fashioned, 


leaky, loud—replace it with a T/N. 


Flushing is unusually quiet. Tank and 
bowl are of one-piece, fine vitreous 
china, with no wall-tank to take up 
space. Non-overflowing. Comes in a 
wide selection of beautiful colors. Yes, 
T/N combines tomorrow’s improve- 
ments with today’s low price. Clip 
the coupon—find out 


WE 3 fF 
more about low-cost T/N. [auyniSebe 
Patented, ai. Pend, 


























UN 


ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 





W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. Founded 1853 
Dept. 129, 31-33 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Please send me free descriptive literature on the 
T/N one-piece Water Closet. I am interested in 
OREMODELING ONEW HOME 
Name ————— 
Address 
Plumber’s Name— ae 
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ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


\s HEN you were a young child did your mother tie a 
string around your finger to remind you of things you were 
to do, and did your teacher pin a note to your waist when 
she wanted to send a message home to your mother? Mine 
did. Both knew I'd forget. 

On this page sometimes I feel as if 1 am almost a father 
who has to pin a note on your waist or tie a string around 
your finger. The large tulip picture on this page means that 
you will blame me if I don’t remind you that you will 
thoroly enjoy the glorious flowers of our bulbous plants next 
spring, and so that you may have an abundance of these 
next spring I advise you immediately to order and plant 
the bulbs of hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, daffodils, grape- 
hyacinths, and all the other spring bulbs that delight us. 

“If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 
And from thy slender store two loaves alone 
to thee are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 

—or tulips, which, to 
my mind are a better expenditure of money because they 
remain for a long time in the garden. 

Bulbs in Clumps. Perhaps, like me, you prefer to see 
your tulips and narcissus bloom in clumps rather than 
singly and in straight rows. I plant four bulbs in one hole 
so that the bulbs stand about 4 inches apart, with the 
clumps perhaps 18 inches apart. Then the first year I get 
four good flowers and the next year a really lusty clump. 

Spring Work in the Fall. | suppose you have noticed 
that annuals which self-sow sometimes start to grow early 
in the spring and produce flowers earlier without par 
care. Of course, this applies only to those which we call 
“hardy” annuals. It is a good idea, then, to sow some seeds 
of calendula, cornflower, larkspur, snapdragon, and poppy 
during September so you may get earlier bloom next spring. 

I Told You Last Month. 1 promised to remind you 
that in the northern states grass seed should be sown during 
September. Young grass grows best in the cool days of fall 
and early spring. Cool weather causes the plants to stool 
out more rapidly. If it is a new lawn I suggest that you ask 
your seedsman for advice about including some quick- 
developing grass in the mixture. Kentucky Bluegrass will 
grow slowly and will not make a sod as quickly as you 
desire; but if you include some of the temporary grasses 
you will find that the short-lived grasses, altho not as 
beautiful as bluegrass, will at least give a quick sod and 
occupy the soil so that weeds will not start as readily. 

You can pay any amount for a grass-seed mixture. The 
low-price grass séeds are inclined to include only temporary 
grasses; the high-price mixtures inelude the superior strains 
for a permanent sod. 

Stand Back and Survey. September is the time we all 
look at our gardens critically. A hollyhock has sprung up 
in front of a lovely juniper. A honeysuckle vine is crowding 
a climbing rose. The evergreens are becoming strangled. 
This is the month to put every plant in its place, eliminat- 
ing the weedy and undesirable intruders. 

Now, while you are moving these plants, is perhaps the 
best time for you to establish some Fox me or reason in the 
garden. The season is almost at an ad. and if there are 
shrubs to be moved so that you may get a better vista from 
your windows, you can do it at this time of the year and 
the shrubs will seem never to have been moved. 

Spring Movers. Some of the plants in the garden are 
like human beings in that they like to move in the spring 
rather than in the fall. Among the perennials which should 
not be moved in the fall are the late-blooming sorts, such 
as hardy chrysanthemums, Japanese Anemone, torchlily, 
and mallows. Japanese Snowball, Tamarix, magnolias, 
shrub-althea, butterflybush, azaleas, and rhododendrons 
are shrubs which should also remain until springtime before 
they are transplanted. The same rule applies to the thin- 
bark trees, such as sweetgum, tuliptree, linden, beech, 
birch, Red Maple, and dogwood. 

Prima Dowmas. \t is amusing to hear our neighbor tell 
us that certaimshrubs or perennials have grown so tall that 
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he is ashamed of his garden. But when we find the same 
thing in our own gardens we blush with shame that we 
knew so little about arranging our plants. If we could only 
say to a plant, “Now you stay at that height!” Or, “ You 
come in bloom when I want you!” But our plants appear to 
behave like prima donnas. They are extremely tempera- 
mental, and we have to handle their various whims as 
carefully as a director of the Metropolitan operas does his 
prima donnas. 

Carry Some of the Garden Indoors. There are a great 
many garden flowers which may be potted and brought 
indoors, where they will continue to bloom and make the 
windows gay all fall. This is particularly true of some of the 


choicest petunias, snapdragons, and ageratums, all of 
which may be cut back slightly, to say nothing of pots of 


parsley and chives. 

You Can Never Tell when we are going to have frost 
now, and if you have chrysanthemum plants they may 
produce splendid flowers right in the garden. But the 
chances are that many of these will be somewhat spoiled by 


early fall frosts, so it is a good idea to take up clumps of 


chrysanthemums and place them in as attractive a box as 
you can find. Keep them in the shade of a tree or shrub for 
a week or so, then bring them indoors. 

Some people can produce a most attractive plant by 
placing some of their low edging plants in boxes. These 
plants trail over the side and help cover the unattractive 
containers. Then with a few wire or bamboo stakes placed 
at the center of the plant the chrysanthemum branches can 
be tied to the stakes as naturally as possible. In a week or 
so these branches will grow toward the light and will 
gradually shape themselves into a most valuable asset to 
the early- and late-fall house gayety. 

It would be a pretty good idea for the members of a 
garden club to compete in growing chrysanthemums, and 
perhaps hold a little show at one of the meetings. 

Delphinium Cranks. The American Delphinium Society 
has compiled a most interesting bulletin. I admit that I am 
one of these delphinium cranks, for I was recently elected 
vice-president of the Society. But I shall take no credit for 
the splendid material contained in Bulletin No. 1, which 
discusses the botany, evolution, and culture of delphiniums. 
There must be hundreds of people who would like to be 
members of this Society but never have heard of it. If you 
are interested in affiliating with the other delphinium cranks, 
who are working so quietly in the background to improve 
this choice perennial, I suggest that you write to Leon H. 
Leonian, Morgantown, West Virginia, who is the secretary. 

Originality. It’s too bad we can’t be original, but I 
know of no better way to impress upon you the necessity 
for transplanting your peonies at the proper time than to 
quote again from Mrs. Edward Harding: 

“T shall try the same method of finally fixing in the mind 
of the peony-lover the proper time to begin transplanting. 
It is September 15, at 9 a. m. (I do not believe in hurrying 
thru breakfast.)” 

Virginia and Canada. Botanists coming to America 
in the early days seemed to think there were only two 
places—Canada and Virginia—and so they named our 
native wildflowers and gave the species name virginica to 
many of the plants which grew in the South and the name 
canadensis to the plants which grew north of Virginia. 
Thus we have Dicentra canadensis, the squirrelcorn, and 
Mertensia virginica, the Virginia Bluebell. 

Giant Flowers. | can’t honestly say that I like really 
big flowers, but a lot of you do. Half the joy in your garden 
comes from being able to boast that you had a dahlia twice 
the size of any flower in your neighbor’s yard. And if you 
want prizewinners you will remove some of the side buds 
from your dahlias so as to throw the strength into one bud 


on each branch. The buds come in clusters and most of 


them can be easily removed while they are still very small. 

September Is an Eraser. This is the month to erase 
the garden mistakes we have made thruout the whole 
summer. I hope you will write me a note to tell me some 
planting mistakes you have corrected.—/. C. H. 
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RITANNICA owners 

tell us that the Bri- 
tannica is the best invest- 
ment they ever made. Using 
the Britannica daily, they 
are convincedthatthisisso. 


Not only in entertain- 
ment and in practical use- 
fulness, but often in actual 
“dollars and cents”’ value, 
the Britannica pays for 
itself over and over again. 


Every time the Britan- 
nica is consulted, it offers 
authoritative information 

and unless you are in- 
formed, these days, you 
are handicapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 


A mother says she realizes 
her helplessness and inade- 
quacy as a parent most of 
all when her child asks her 
questions about school 
work. “I ought to be able 
to help but I can’t,” the 
mother says. ““There is no 
reference library near our 
home—and besides, very 
often, it isn’t possible to 
rush off tothe library when- 
ever a question needs to 
be answered. 


“Tam buying the Britan- 
nica because it seems the 
only way to meet what is 
to me a difficult and em- 
barrassing situation.’’ The 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 


Britannica, for this woman 
and her child, has been an 
investment of no uncertain 
advantage. 


it will help you in 
many unexpected 
ways 


Other owners tell similar 
stories: How a camping 
party was equipped under 
the advice of the Britan- 
nica; how a lawyer won his 
case because of certain data 
quickly found in the Bri- 
tannica; how inexperienced 
settlers in the Carolinian 
hills made themselves com- 
fortable by first consulting 
the Britannica. 


In these and thousands 
of other instances people 
write us that the Britan- 
nica is the best investment 
they ever made. 


The range of the Britan- 
nica’s usefulness to men, 
women and children is 
limitless. No subject under 
the sun is neglected by the 
3,500 authorities who con- 
tributed. . 


How to use your 
credit profitably—$5 
downand $5a month 


If it is not convenient for 
you to pay cash in full for 
the books, why not use your 





Why owners of the 


BRITANNICA Say: 


“It’s the best 
investment I’ve ever made!” 


credit and take advantage 
of the installment plan of 
buying? There is never a 
better time to buy the 
Britannica than now. 


Considering its size and 
authority‘and the beauty of 
its text and illustration, the 
Britannica is the least ex- 
pensive encyclopaedia you 
can buy. How long, how- 
ever, conditions will permit 
us to maintain this low 
price is a difficult question. 
No one knows. 


Consequently we advise 
you to buy immediately— 
under the easy payment 
plan if you wish— which 
allows you a legitimate use 
of your credit. Aslittleas $5 
down brings the set to you, 
and $5 amonth overa short 
period enables you to have 
the immediate use of this 
highly useful set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A 
booklet by return mail gives 
you complete details of the 
Britannica, the easy thrift 
plan and the low prices. 


Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 


“It is the best investment in books 
I ever made. A public library in the 
home, and a lifetime of reading with 
pleasure and achievement combined.”’ 


Frank Oberst, Forestdale, N. Y. 

“I believe this to be the most prof- 
itable investment any home could 
make.” 


Mes. Frankiin D. Roosevelt 


“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our chil- 
dren is some kind of general reference 
library, and I find that the Encyclo- 
pacdia Britannica fills this need ad- 
mirably.”’ 


Send For Free 
Booklet 


Learn more about the new 
Britannica today. Fill out 
the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. We will send you 
by return mail a large book- 
let free, ricis in color plates, 
maps, and sample pages, 
and containing a full de- 
scription of the 24 volumes 
of the Britannica, its 3,500 
contributors, the 15,000 il- 
lustrations, many in color, 
and it’s 500 maps. You will 
learn about the low prices. 
Mail the coupon now. No 
obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Name. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


2-B.H.G.-D-1 
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Address 








City 





See Advertising Index,page 065 


